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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_—— an 
W* write in ignorance, but we shall be read in the 

light of a knowledge of the result of the polls. 
Thus we can say little of the election that can interest our 
readers, who will know the one imporiant fact about it — 
theresult. But onthe eve of the nation’s great decision we 
wish to reaffirm and to restate the position in which the 
Spectator finds itself before the complexities of the election. 
We know it is the official Conservative dogma that the sole 
issue is Free Trade or Protection. Were that really so, 
the Spectator might possibly find itself on a different side, 
In truth the election, like every other election, has raised 
a dozen other cardinal issues. There is, for instance, the 
issue of the Capital Levy, of stable party government as 
against a group system, of vote-controlled government as 
against press-controlled government, and lastly, of course, 
the great issue of a society based on the system of free 
private enterprise as against a Socialist socicty. 

* * * * 

It is no use pretending that these issues can be excluded 


and the election confined to a blunt “ yes” or “no” to 


Protection. Had we the Referendum !—but we have not, 
and so we must again add up the pros and cons of the 








various parties. If this is done honestly by any man or 
woman who has, in rough fundamentals, the same point 
of view as the Spectator stands for, we cannot believe 
that they will come to any other conclusion than that to 
which we have come, namely, that Mr. Baldwin must be 
supported to the utmost. As the election campaign has 
gone forward, it has become more and more apparent 
that the Conservative Party, led by Mr. Baldwin, is the 
one party in the State which has both the inclination and 
the opportunity to conduct the Government on the 
principles of true and honest democracy. 
* * * . 

Again, we feel it incumbent upon us to define some- 
what exactly our position to the specific proposal of 
Tariff Reform. Let us say at once that we have not one 
jot more hope or more faith than we had eighteen years 
ago that a protective tariff will, if introduced, make the 
total wealth of England greater by one penny. On that 
specific point we have seen nothing in those eventful 
intervening years to alter our opinion. But if the case 
for the tariff is stated differently, and we are told that it 
will at this particular moment give employment to a 
certain proportion of our unemployed, then (and here we 
freely admit a change of attitude, a movement in thought 
in face of much changed hypotheses) we are on the whole 
inclined to agree. The modern industrial and commercial 
system is so complex, its reactions to outside stimuli so 
subtle and often so unforeseen, that it is in our view 
impossible to say dogmatically that if such and such a 
measure is introduced it will have such and such an 
effect. 

* * * * 

But, after reflection, we are willing to put it on record 
that in our opinion a duty imposed on foreign manufac- 
tured imports would at this moment—other things being 
equal—decrease the number of unemployed. It would 
not increase the wealth of the country, for it would raise 
prices, and therefore lower real wages, but its effect 
would be to set a greater number of men at work than at 
present, each for a slightly lower real wage than thosc 
who are already at work now receive. Needless to say, we 
regard this as an almost wholly desirable result. It is 
far better for the whole community to be receiving 
slightly less remuneration for its work than to have a 
section of it receiving a high, real remuneration and a 
section of it receiving nothing at all but a subsistence 
dole. We believe that this happy result can be achieved 
more scientifically by a better regulation of our currency 
system than by a tariff, yet we do believe that a tariff 
may, and indeed probably will, effect it, and so have no 
hesitation in supporting the party which proposes such 


a measure. 
* * * * 


There is little to say of the closing stages of the election 
campaign. They were marred by a most unpleasant out- 
break of rowdyism in South London and elsewhere. In 
Glasgow a woman candidate was personally assaulted. 
It is notorious that the official Labour Party is perhaps 
the worst sufferer from these outbreaks, which are 
nominally made on its behalf; but Mr. MacDonald and 
his party organization seem to be unable to do anything 
effective to control them. An organized system of 
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obstruction and intimidation, such as it appears has been 
carried out in North Battersea, may, of course, bring 
success to the Communist candidate, Mr. Saklatvala, in 
that constituency, but its reaction throughout the country 
is unquestionably scrious and detrimental to Labour. 

* * * * 


Mr. Baldwin has made two big speeches, at Liverpool 
and at Malvern, and on Tuesday night he issued an 
appeal to the country. Mr. Baldwin’s speeches and 
manifestoes may not have the brilliance of some of his 
opponents’ utterances, but they have unquestionably 
been effective. They have a quiet sinecrity and an 
effective simplicity which appeal to the English. At 
Liverpool, on Monday, Mr. Baldwin summed up his 
policy as threefold: “At home to protect our own 
producers, masters and men, and to help our farmers 
and labourers to gct the land under the plough ; abroad, 
negotiations for the conclusion of more favourable 
terms of exchange of goods; and within the Empire, 
to seek to quicken its development by means of Prefer- 
ence.” He went on to emphasize very emphatically 
the idea that Protection will give employment. In this, 
as we have said above, we follow him very much more 
easily than in the old idea that Protection will give 
increased wealth. Indeed, as the days go by, Mr. Baldwin 
seems to be coming nearer and nearer to a true economic 
view of Protection. 

* * * * 

In his appeal to the country Mr. Baldwin reeapitulated 
the reasons which had led the Cabinct to decide on an 
election. He seemed to wish to remind the electors, 
confused by the cross-currents of oratory, of the exact 
issue which had decided him to dissolve. In his specch 
at Malvern, he dealt with Mr. McCurdy’s assertion that a 
Government victory would reduce the value of pensions. 
He said that Mr. McCurdy had forgotten the decencies 
of public controversy, and would be ashamed, when the 
election was over, of the speech in which he made this 
assertion. It was not the case that the stabilization of 
pension rates precluded an alteration in them if the cost 
of living went up. War pensioners retained all their 
rights to an increase in pension if the cost of living went 
up. Indeed, Mr. MeCurdy’s appeal seems to have been 
a particularly low form of vote-catching. 

x * * * 

One speech that we must comment on is Mr. Churehill’s 
at Leicester. Mr. Churchill made the point that even 
if Mr. Baldwin gets his majority-—and Mr. Churchill 
seemed to hint that in the back of his mind he thought 
that Mr. Baldwin would—he would unquestionably 
have a minority of votes cast for him and Protection as 
compared with the Liberal and Labour Free Trade votes, 
if taken together. Mr. Baldwin has answered him that 
in any three-party system this is absolutely inevitable, 
but, all the same, Mr. Churchill was, we think, right in 
saying that a grave constitutional issue had been raised. 
With three parties in the field, minority rule is almost 
inevitable. Minority rule is, of course, no prerogative 
of the Conservative Party, as Mr. Churchili rather 
absurdly tried to pretend. But it is a new constitutional 
phenomenon. Naturally there is only one conceivable 
remedy, and that is the Referendum. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Churchill did not propose it ; but by this time we are 
quite accustomed to the impassioned specches of Liberals 
denouncing minority rule, but abstaining from advocating 
the one measure that would ensure the will of the majority 
being put into effect. 

* * * * 

The Liberal Party’s unquestioned platform strength 

has been displayed to the full in the last few days. Mr. 


Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill end Sir John 


a? 





——— 
Simon have all been booming away on classic Free Trak 
principles, and being broadcast into the bargain, Ho 
far platform power counts in an election to-day yil] be 
to a certain extent decided by the success or failure of 
the Liberals, since they have unqucstionably far mop 
of it than any other party. The prospects of Labour 
are obscure. From most of the trustworthy accounts 
however, it appears that Labour is doing rather better 
and Liberals not quite so well as a week ago, 

* * * * 


The American Secretary of State, at a mecting held jy 
Philadelphia last Friday to cclebrate the centenary of 
the Monroe doctrine, took the opportunity of reaffizminy 
America’s unwillingness to take sides in the quarrels of 
Europe, which has “a set of primary interests whic) 
are not ours.” America with her mixed population could 
not adopt a policy “ by which we would create or intensify 
divisions at home without healing divisions abroad.” 
With evident reference to the League, Mr. Hughes sail 
that “we refuse to commit ourselves in advance with 
respect to the employment of the power of the Unite 
States in unknown contingencies.” But, he added 
** we desire to co-operate according to our historic policy 
in the peaceful settlement of international disputes, 
which embraces the policy of judicial settlement of such 
questions as are justiciable *—-a reminder that \fy 
Hughes adheres to his proposal that America should tak 
part in a World Court dissociated from the League (i 
Nations. 

* 7 * “ 

In regard to the problem of Reparations and tle 
Ruhr, Mr. Hughes once again made the America 
Government’s attitude perfectly clear. America fought 
“to destroy the menace of an autocratic power, but ne! 
to secure the cconomic prostration of a  vanquishel 
people.” She desires to see France “ prosperous ani 
secure, with her wounds healed and her just demanés 
satisfied,” and Germany also “ united and prosperous, 
with a will to peace and making amends to the ful 
extent of her power.” America wants “ the fires of 
hatred quenched” and “an end of military efforts. 
Therefore she has hoped for “a fair and comprehensit: 
inquiry, in which all interested might take part .. 
to tind a means to restore those productive activitic 
through which alone reparations can be paid.” Th! 
inquiry, as all know, cannot take place at present wilh 
the assent of France, and the question, desperate’ 
urgent as it is, remains in suspense. 

* * * . 


On the very day when Mr. Ifughes was speaking « 
Philadelphia, the Reparation Commission in Pars 
decided to appoint two committees, one to examine thr 
state of German currency and the German Budget, an! 
the other to “consider the means of estimating th 
value of capital which has eseaped from Germany at! 
of bringing about its return.” The abundant sem 
official comments on this decision make it plain tht 
these committees will not be empowered to touch th 
main problem—namcely, Germany’s capacity to pay- 
and that their reports will not seriously advanee tl 
solution which Great Britain, Italy, probably Belgiu 
and certainly America desire. The actual appointmet 
of the committees has been delayed, it is said, in the 
hope that the American Government might nominél’ 
American representatives to sit on the committees, but 
the hope, in view of Mr. Hughes’s speech, seems a Ve! 
faint one. The Reparation Commission has take 
10 action as yet in regard to the French agreement ® 
Diisseldorf with the Ruhr industrialists, which is expected 
to yield some profit in kind if not in cash. 
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It is all to the good that the French Government has 


decided to relax the severity of its rule in the Ruhr and 
release most of the German officials and railway servants 
who were imprisoned for opposing the occupation. 
passive resistance, we are told, will be considered at an 
end when the miners and factory hands resume work, 
and Berlin has sanctioned the agreement for the working 
of the railways by the Franco-Belgian administration, 
and these things are expected to happen by Monday next. 
While the French occupation was a grave crror, to put it 
mildly, the passive resistance ordered fromm Berlin made 
matters ten times worse and failed, as it was bound to 


Germany can now get to work again, the general outlook 
yill become more hopeful than it has been for many 
nonths. The widespread distress in the Ruhr would be 
relieved, and the German Government, freed from the 
burden of the Ruhr unemployment subsidy, would have 
a better chance of carrying through the currency reform 
which is essential to any real improvement in German 
finances. We discuss the situation in our leading 


columns. 
” » * * 


After a week’s interval, Dr. Stresemann, the fallen 
Geman Chancellor, was succeeded by Dr. Marx, the 
kader of the Roman Catholic Centre party. Dr. Marx 
made up his Ministry with the help of the People’s 
Party and the Democrats, but as he failed to secure the 
support of the Nationalists or to conciliate the Socialists 
his Cabinet represents only a minority of the Reichstag. 
Dr. Stresemann remains in the Government as Foreign 
Minister. It is apparent that the new Coalition cannot 
count on the support of the Reichstag, especially as 
there are many contentious Bills before the House, 
while the Nationalists and Socislists are in a dangerous 
mood, It is therefore supposed that President Ebert 
will order a dissolution, so that the elections may be 
held early in the New Year. The Socialists stand to 
lose heavily and the Nationalists hope to gain by an appeal 
to the country, but Germany may benefit by getting : 
more representative and possibly more manageable 
Reichstag. In her gloomy sky the sudden rise in th 
value of the mark, due to the gradual introduction of 
the new Rentenmark currency, has brought a welcome 
vay of light. The new Chancellor's insistence on the need 
for more taxcs and less expenditure should be noted, 


but he has yet to show that he is in carnest. 
* * * * 


Signor Mussolini on Saturday last caused the Chamber 
to sanction the preliminary agreement made in 1921 
letween Italy and the Bolsheviks. His object, he said, 
was to establish normal commercial relations with 
Russia. ‘Recognition of the Sovict is the figleaf 
with which it is desired to cover the conerete reality.” 
Simor Mussolini declared that he would prefer a regular 
Bolshevik Ambassador to a so-called commercial agent 
who was in fact dealing with political questions daily. 
He would raise no difficulty regarding the full recognition 
of the Soviet Government in return for a good com- 
mercial treaty. Italy’s desire for an understanding 
with Moseow has indced been manifest for some time 
past, and has occasioned some concern in Turkey and 
the Balkan States. Signor Mussolini would, of course, 
repudiate Communism, but his autocratic methods of 
ruling are by no means unlike those of Moscow. Some 
of his followers—though, we feel sure, without his 
sanction—would go further than he in emulating the 
Bolshevik hatred of free speech. The disgraceful attack 
® Signor Nitti, in his house in Rome last weck, by a 
‘rowd of armed Fascisti under the leadership of the 
secretary of the Roman Fascio was worthy of Bolshevik 
Russia, but not of the Italy that we love. 





fii, If the people of the chief industrial district in | 








The extreme ‘“ Swaraj” or Home Rule party have 
been very successful in the Indian Legislative Council 
elections, especially in Bombay and Bengal. At the 
last elections they held aloof. This time, under the 
leadership of Mr. Das, they have worked on the ignor- 
ance and superstition of the masses to such purpose that 
the Moderates have fared badly. The best known of 
all the Moderates, Sir Surendranath Banerjea, has been 
rejected by a Calcutta constituency in favour of an 
obscure extremist. The “ Swaraj” party hope to secure 
a majority in the Legislative Assembly itself, so that 
they may force the Indian Government to choose between 
conceding full Home Rule to India and governing without 
the aid of the Assembly, as the Viceroy has power to do. 
Such is the possible result of Mr. Montagu’s leap in the 
dark, which he took despite the warnings of all who 
knew India well and indeed of all serious students of 
politics and human nature. 

* * * - 

Italy’s “‘ white coal ’’—the electric power produced by 
the harnessing of her mountain torrents—has unfor- 
tunately proved to be a potential danger like the coal 
mine. In the hills north-east of Bergamo a great dam 
was built last year; it was a furlong wide and ninety 
fect high, and formed a new lake called Gleno, which 
supplied power to several clectricity stations below. 
Last Saturday the lake, swelled by heavy rain and melting 
snow, burst through the dam, and the huge mass of 
water, rushing down the two narrow valleys of Sealve and 
Camonica, swept all before it. Villages and numerous 
cotton-mills and ironworks which depended on the hydro- 
electric works were destroyed, and it is known that over 
five hundred people were drowned. As such accidents 
rarcly happen nowadays, it would seem that the snowfall 
and rainfall which the dam had to withstand must have 
been under-eslimated, 

* * * * 

We have to record the death of Lord Loreburn, at the 
age of seventy-seven. Ile was Lord Chancellor under 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith from 
1905 to 1912, and will be remembered in legal history 
as the creator of the Court of Criminal Appeal, which 
has, on the whole, worked well. As a politician Lord 
Loreburn—betier known perhaps as Sir Robert Reid— 
was noted for the somewhat acrid tone of his Liberalism 
and for his undue readiness to believe the worst that was 
said about his country and his country’s Government 
both in the South African War and in the War against 
Germany. He was, however, a sound lawyer and a 
courteous and painstaking judge. 

a * a * 

The triumphs of the spade continue. While Mr. 
Carter is opening the inner sepulchral chamber of 
Tut-ankh-Amen’s tomb near Luxor, Professor Macalister 
is excavating on the hill called Ophel, outside the walls 


| of Jerusalem, for the Palestine Exploration Fund and 


the Daily Telegraph. Proiessor Macalister has now 
found definite remains of the Jcbusite fortress of Millo, 
which existed long before the Ilebrew city and was 
aptured by David about ihe year 1000 B.c. How old 
the Canaanite scttlement was, we may judge from the 
fact that the excavator has lighted on a jar handle sealed 
with an Egyptian scarab of the Twelfth Dynasty. That 
dynasty ended, at earliest, in the third millennium 
before Christ, a thousand years before Tut-ankh-Amen’s 
day. 
* * * * 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1004 ; 
Thursday week, 100%; a year ago, 99§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—g———. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—A POST-ELECTION 
VIEW. 

HILE the elections have been proceeding, foreign 
affairs have not stood still. During the three 

weeks which our statesmen have spent in calling each 
other names, in debating whether this or that economic 
policy is right, in showing by cuttings from old news- 
papers that Mr. Jones spoke very differently ten years 
or even one year ago from what he does now, while many 
of our newspapers have been endeavouring to show 
that what seems to the plain man to be personal animosity 
or pique is in reality a calm and wide view of national 
necessities, the stream of consequence has not stood still 
on the Continent. Strange as it may seem, the course 
of that mighty current has been better, not worse, than 
was expected by most of those who have watched the 
course of events. For example, we regarded the fact that 
the British Government would, for foreign affairs, be out 
of action, or, at any rate, out of immediate action, for 
nearly a month with the utmost anxiety. We could not 
help feeling that irretrievable damage might be done to 
the peace and welfare of the Continent. Yet, by that 
strange irony with which human endeavour and, still 
more, human guesses at the future, are so often mocked, 
the condition of things with which the British Prime 
Minister, whoever he is, will be faced at the end of the 
elections will be found not less but more favourable 
than it was at the beginning of November. We do not 
mean by this that things are physically better or that 
there is less dislocation of industry in Central Europe, 
less misery and starvation, less hopelessness and heipless- 
ness in Germany, less uscless expenditure of the hard- 
won treasure of the French peasants and French manu- 
facturers and workers, less drift towards a dangerous 
militarism upon the one side and of enmity and of the 
sense of revenge among the German-speaking kin through- 
out the world, less sowing of the dragon’s teeth. These 
dangers have indeed become more acute during the past 


French people, hut of the French Government. We see 
signs that French public opinion is suffering a sense of 
disillusionment as to the policy that they have been 
pursuing during the past ten months in their oceupation 





| 


of the Ruhr, in their Machiavellian attempt to cultivate | 


the spirit of Separatism in the Rhineland, and in their | "#Ve 
mad alienation of sympathy in this country, and also | tien in the Rhineland has been a failure, the withdrawal 
‘of passive resistance has not helped them as much as 


in America. 

Imagine a really cool-minded French statesman— 
for there are such people, although during the last year 
or two they have given little sign—looking round the 


circuit of Eurepe and comparing the position of France | 


now with what it was when M. Poincaré became Prime ™ 
| inilitarism, but an army of occupation seattered over a 


Minister. France then was secure in the friendship 
of this country. Now, a great deal more than half the 
nation is inspired by keen disappointment, deepening 
into fierce resentment, at the way in which France has 
treated us. That resentment arose at the indications, 
not discouraged by the French Government, that the 
French were rattling the sabre, or, shall we say, flapping 
the wings of the aeroplanes which might very soo. 
darken the sky over London ard deluge us with poisoned 
bombs. The fact that France has nearly a million soldiers 
in arms, while we can hardly find troops enough to mount 
an extra corporal’s guard, should it be required, in the 
Empire, was paraded before our eyes. For ourselves, 
we must admit that this annoyance at the alleged power 





of France to do us harm by air, by land and by wat 
appeared to be based on foolish exaggerations, Such " 
undercurrent of threats or of suggestions that no ps 
will pay any attention to the wishes of a Power whidi t 
short in acroplanes, submarines and infantrymen hed 
in our opinion, have been absolutely ignored. Stil] the 
fact remains that it has caused much ill feeling. 
What is even more unpleasant to France than this is 
the growing sense that her views as to the pacification 
of the world and its restabilization, especially on the 
commercial side, are so absolutely different from our own 
that we can never again satisfactorily take joint action 
with her. This view has been heightened by the aneate. 
ment—we can use no other word—with which English. 
men have marked the attitude taken up by the French 
in regard to their indebtedness to us. France is richer 
than we in her natural resources, and is far less dependent 
upon the commerce of her neighbours. She has yo 
unemployed problem, and the yearly savings of her 
population are very great. And yet the French Govern. 
ment, the French Press, and the French organs of public 
opinien generally, have talked as if the repudiation of 
the debt owed to us for value received and acknowledged 
in the plainest terms was a mere piece of financial rela- 
tivity, and that France has a perfect right to repudiate 
that debt if she should fail to get as much as she hoped 


; out of Germany. The loss of French prestige and 


French sympathy here is bad in itself, and causes great 
perplexity and disturbance among far-seeing French- 
men. It is, however, nothing compared to the disap. 
pointment that France is feeling in regard to the attitude 
of America. The American Government have plainly 
shown their belief that France is wrecking that rebuilding 
of Europe which all sane people must desire. At the 
same time, the American people have made it quite 
clear that they intend France to pay every dollar of her 
debt to them and that no sophistical answers will be 
allowed to the question; “If Britain ean pay, why 
cannot you ?’ 

Another disturbing consideration for France is the 
fall of the frane, even though the French Govem- 
ment have spent so lavishly in trying to support it. But 


month. Where there is a change, and we believe a very | this is a matter on which we do not desire to dwell, for 
important change, is in the attitude, not only of the | ¢ wish the French people not ill but good in all that 


touches the prosperity which individually they so greatly 


deserve. 
But if these things have been making France uneasy, 


still more must be the uneasiness with which they con- 


template the situation on the Eastern frontier. As we 
have said, their Machiavellian encouragement of Separa- 


they supposed, and their new agreement with the Great 
Industrials is a tottering bridge which may break down 
at any moment. Meantime they are faced with the 
risk of hunger riots and starvation strikes throughout 
Germany. France has nothing to fcar from Germai 


great area and in the midst of a despairing population 
may well give, during winter nights and a snow-covered 
ground, deep anxiety to the French commanders. 

In view of all the circumstances can we wonder that 
France has been eyeing our elections with anxiety: 
There is no possible Prime Minister who will be mor 
favourable to her than Mr. Baldwin, and she does nol 
like him. If, as is highly probable, Mr. Baldwin comes 
back, he will feel that he has come back with a mandate 
to go on with the policy of the last English Note and to 
hold it, not as a pious opinion, but as a policy to whieh 
France will be compelled to give her most serious com 
sideration. J. St. Log STRacuey. 
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qHE ROLLING-STOCK OF EXCHANGE, 

YHATEVER may happen at the election, which is 
W taking place as we write and will be decided almost 
gs soon as these pages are in our readers’ hands, the 
wstion of the Currency and of the whole subject of 
the Media of Exchange, of the Standard of Value, and 
Jast, but not least, of Legal Tender, must be considered 
in detail and without prejudice by the best brains in 
the country. We have all learnt a great deal during the 
last few months from the public discussions on Inflation 
and Deflation, and on Credit and Currency generally ; 
and this, though these problems have been hardly 
mentioned at the election meetings. 

But though the election has been largely, we had 
almost said solely, concerned with economies, the Prince 
of Denmark in the science of Exchange has not been 
allowed a hearing. 

Nevertheless, it is quite possible that Protection will 
be found to be only a rather inefficient substitute or 
palliative for the ill-effects of Deflation. At the same 
time Free Trade and the very real blessings of unimpeded 
production, and Exchange, will be found to have been 
largely forfeited by a Currency inadequate to carry the 
eahanced produce. We may be wrong ; but, at any rate, 
that is the view that the Spectator has honestly come to, 
and that is the reason why we are giving, and intend to 
give, a careful hearing to those who are convinced that 
theonly sound solution of the problem of Unemployment 
isto be found in a better handling of Currency and Credit, 
and, above all, in obtaining stability in the measuring rod 
of value. We do not mean to commit ourselves without 
ampler experience to the views of theorists of Currency. 
There may be nothing but barren ice and snow at the 
source of a river, but we do not curse a man for trying 
to work up the stream and explore all its windings till 
he has found exactly where it rises. 

But, once more, whether the inspirers of the Currency 
experts are ghosts and damned spirits, or sane and 
angelic visitants, or whatever they are, they will not be 
laid without proper inquiry and patient investigation. 
Therefore, let us have, not a hole-and-corner Committee, 
but a strong Commission to listen to both sides of the 
argument on the whole problem of the Media of Exchange, 
and to answer specifically the question as to whether any, 
and if so what, alterations should be made in our definition 
of legal tender with a view to the solution of the problem 
of Unemployment. The Commission should be composed 
not of experts, but of able men of affairs. The place of 
the expert is the witness-box, not the judgment-seat, 
We would appoint a man of science, a historian, a lawyer, 
and a trained administrator, and two or three of our best 
pliticians on the Commission, and possibly a leading 
Diplomat. 

Let the theorists on both sides make the Commission 
understand how vital are Currency problems, how 
they touch our hearths and homes, and how they enter 
into every part of our economic, and therefore of our 
social and political life. Take one fact which the public 
does not in the least realize, and yct which ought to be 
before the minds of our statesmen. Almost every epoch 
in history which has been marked by social and political 
revolution has had an undercurrent, though often one 
hot observed, of Currency trouble. What throws our 
athills into confusion, makes the inhabitants of the 
hee-hives angry, and mobilizes the nests of wasps and 
hornets, is a failure of the Medium of Exchange to do 
its work. We do not live by rolling-stock, but, except 
ina primitive kraal, we cannot live without it. In 
tther words, it is no good to produce things for trade and 
xchange unless you have an efficient method of getting 








them away from the factory. Just as the best newspaper, 
a.€., with the best leading articles, fails unless there is a 
proper and efficient method for distributing it, so the 
produce of industry cannot come into the market unless 
adequate Media of Exchange are provided. That is a 
word alike for the wise and for the uninstructed. 

In order to prepare the public mind in some degree for 
the discussion which we desire to see take place before 
a small Royal Commission, we shall set forth certain 
aphorisms, postulates and theories which will, we believe, 
help to the understanding of the whole problem. 

I. 

The Protectionist countries are at work, the Free Trade 
countries unemployed. 

The countries with an expanded eredit system are at 
work. The deflating countries are unemployed. 

That in a sense is consonant with Free Trade principles. 
Abundance in production for the minimum of work has 
always been Free Trade’s essential principle. Protection 
makes us work harder, or else makes more of us work for 
the same reward. If work is the object, then Free Trade 
must be contradicted. 

Free Trade has been accidentally coupled with inade- 
quate Currency and Credit stringencvy—inadequacy, 
that is, in the medium of Exchange. This has undone 
the benefits of Free Trade. 

Protection, like stringency, is an obstacle to Exchange. 
That is the cause of the damage it does. 

Abundant, or rather adequate Currency, 7.e., Currency 
kept just below the point of saturation, is a stimulant 
to work, and a better stimulant than Protection. 

The failure of Free Trade, the Marxian heresy, the 
Hungry ’Yorties,"and the recurrent Trade Depressions are 
derivatives of stringency. 

We could cure “out of work” with more circulating 
medium and use the Unemployment Barometer as an 
indication of when to add to the circulating medium and 
when to stop adding to it. If we do that wisely, the gold 
standard may still remain as our measure of values. 


If. 

There is a practical and essential point to remember 
about paper currency which is often forgotten. 

A paper currency which is legal tender will not depre- 
ciate in value if it is always kept strictly below the 
amount raised in taxation, Imperial and Local. 

Deflation has many aliases and assumes many shapes. 
It may appear to have vanished and yet return like a 
thief in the night. 

III. 

Reparations and War Debts are both of them payments 
which do not represent exchanges. 

Their reactions are not, therefore, comparable with 
those which arise from payments made in the way of 
exchange. 

* Money” and “ Money’s worth” must be distin- 
guished. Money is a ticket for goods or else a truck in 
which to transport them, but no more. 

You cannot consume money. You can consume 
money’s worth—i.e., the produce of the ticket. There- 
fore ** Money’s worth” is riches, but “ Money ”’ is not. 
Therefore, although you cannot “ print riches,” you can 
print money—the medium of exchange. To do so will 
not make you the richer, but it will allow vou to work in 
order to get rich by producing goods—which are real 
wealth. 

The consequences of this fact are sometimes more felt 
than understood by our politicians. 

IV. 

Protection creates Economic Waste. 

But that Waste is often made up, or more than made 
up, by the physical energy which is the outcome of the 
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psychological energy created and stimulated by the sense 
of Protection and Security. 

The absolutely true maxim that trade—i.e., Exchange— 
is always between individuals makes Exchange an 
essentially international thing. But if that is so, can 
we ignore the systems of other countries ? 

Protection may prevent uncertainty, and uncertainty 
is inimical to trade. 

Therefore Protection may often undo with one hand 
the harm that it does with the other. 

Tn any case, the fact that trade and Exchange, whether 
at home or abroad, are always between individuals, and 
never between nations, is one to be reckoned with. It 
knocks out altogether the taking-in-cach-other’s-washing 
view of the Ileme Market. It is just as good business 
for Mrs. Jones to take in Mrs. Smith's washing as it would 
be to take in the washing of Madame Duval or Frau 

filler, An Exchange is just as much good, just as 
profitable, when there is only a mile between the Ex- 
ehangers as when a sea rolls between them. The Home 
Markct is quite as good as the Foreign, and often better 
in that it is more secure and more easily guarded and 
kept in repair. “ Never interfere with Free Exchange, 
whether by Tariffs or by other legislation,” is the golden 
rule of Economics, but it is absurd to talk as if Protection 
were the only or the most injurious form of such inter- 
ference. Socialist legislation may prove a still more 
deadly foe to Free Exchange, 


THE REFERENDUM. 
THEN both Tariff Reform and the Referendum 


have been hefore the country, it is not only of 
great interest, but of great impertance, to notice what 
was said by Mr. Chamberlain on these two subjects, 
tn conjunction, during his great campaign. It was in 
the following werds, on November 9th, 1903, that Mr. 
Chamberlain concluded a general survey of his policy :— 

* Thave often wondered that we have never adopted 
the principle of the Referendum as practised in 
Switzerland, and also in many parts of the United 
States of America. It is the only way in which the 
decision of great natienal questions can be separated 
from all the complicated issues of party government. 
At a General Election the voter is influenced partly 
by his desire to see his own party in office, and partly 
by his views on a number of special questions, many 
of them purely local or even personal. 

“Tf, in the ease of a new policy, not necessarily 
political, it were possible to climimate all side issues, 
we might have a national verdict which all sections 
would accept, and which would be given without 
reference to the perennial struggle between the * Outs ’ 
and the * Ins* which is at present the chief occupation 
of political life. 

“Tn the absence of sucha machinery for testing public 
opinion, I will not venture on any prediction as to 
the exact time at which a conservative nation such as 
ours will decide on the adeption of new methods to 
mect new conditions, but I have no doubt whatever 
that the poliey of free imports is doomed, and I earnestly 
hope that the policy of mutual preference between the 
different parts of the British Empire may be accepted 
before it is too late for us to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity within our grasp.” 

Tt is strange that a passage so remarkable should not 
have been more often quoted during the present election. 
The case for referring vital issues could hardly have been 
put better than Mr. Chamberlain puts it. What he 


says in regard to Tariff applies with equal or greater 
force to the Capital Levy. 


In face of such warnings as 





<< 
we have had of late it would surely be madness hot ty 
endow the Constitution with the political safety apparaty; 
of the Referendum, 


REFORM OF THE MARRIAGE LAWS, 


By Lorp Buckmaster, 
” NOWLEDGE of the Law is imputed to every 


citizen, but the infinite ramifications of g legal 
system that has been in course of growth and develop 
ment for nine hundred years prevent any but tho 
who have given a lifetime to its study from having 
accurate knowledge of what the law provides in even th. 
simplest relationships of life. 

The law of marriage itself is full of difficulty and js 
but imperfectly understood, and though the law o 
divorce has only recently been made the subject of 
public examination, yet many of its provisions sti 
remain obscure. 

People lawfully married can be released from lj 
1atrimonial obligations by two means—a decree of 
nullity and a decree of divorce—but the two things shoul 
not be confounded. <A decree of nullity declares tha 
the marriage has never taken place. The most obvioys 
illustration is where two people within the prohibited 
degrees have gone through the ceremony of marriage; 
in such a case the relationship prevents the ceremony 
having any effect. Another and a more comm 
instance is where physical imperfection on the one sik 
or the other prevents the parties from being able to 
fulfil what the Prayer-book declares to be the first function 
of matrimony. It is the decree of nullity alone whieh 
the Roman Catholic Church recognizes, but the ground 
on which it proceeds for this relief are far more numero 
and clastic that those allowed to us. 

Divorce, on the ether hand, accepts the marriag 
up to the moment waen it is dissolved, and then declare 
that the misconduct of one of the parties entitles the 
other to have the bond released. Although the law 
relating to nullity undoubtedly need further extension, 
as, for example, to enable a man to refuse to recogniz 
a marriage where he discovers his wife to be pregnant 
by another man, yet the instances rendering necessary 
a decree of nullity are comparatively few and wim 
portant by the side of those affecting divorce. 

As the law now stands divorce can be granted to eithe 
a@ woman or a man for adultery committed by the othe 
party. Apart from a few special and unusual cass 
giving further rights to a woman, e.g., rape and Ww 
natural vice, this may be said to be the only existimy 
‘ause for dissolution of marriage, and many who have 
witnessed the tragedy of lives broken beyond repat 
from causes in which adultery forms no part are asking 
with increasing insistence why it is, if divorce be recog 
nized at all as necessary to the social and moral welfare 
of the State, that the act of physical infidelity alow 
should be regarded as the indispensable requisite. 

The elaborate examination of the whole question unde 
taken by the Royal Commission appointed in 1909, whit 
sat for three years, resulted in the unequivocal declaratiot 
that there are other reasons equally partie 
which some, indeed, regard as of even greater weigt! 
than an act of unchastity—namely, desertion, drunker 
ness, cruelty, lunacy and sentence of perpetual impriso 
ment, all of which are recommended as giving j™ 
cause for divorce, and to use the words of the Repo 
the Commissioners find that “so far from such reform 
tending to lower the standard of morality and regal’ 
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of society and the State.” This is the challenge thrown 
down to the defenders of our existing law, and how is 
jt to be met ? 

It is useless to argue the question simply from the 

int of view of Divine authority revealed through the 
New Testament, and it is useless for this reason that a 
state of social relationship which offends what men in 
their inner conscience believe to be moral and just can 
never long be maintained even though supported by 
tradition and emphasized by skilled interpreters of 
ambiguous texts. 

All religion must in the end make its appeal to a 
man’s own conscience of what is evil and what is good. 
The examination, therefore, of whether adultery alone 
should be a ground for divorce must be considered in 
ration to the social and moral well-being of pcople, 
and especially the maintenance of family life. But, 
if the question be so regarded, it is impossible to sce 
why it is that the causes mentioned are not at least 
as strong as the one cause allowed. 

Desertion implies the complete and absolute renun- 
cation of every duty undertaken by marriage. Tor 
one party unequivocally to refuse to live with another 
isa more complete denial of every marital duty than 
the partial denial by an act of adultery. It is infinitely 
more cruel and more completely destructive of family 
life. The persistent and unreasonable refusal of the 
marriage relationship is on the same footing, and is 
part of what desertion implies. This indeed, and gross 
cruelty, and habitual drunkenness, are admitted as bemg 
eauses for granting separation. But separation has no 
justification except in the old ecclesiastical idea that you 
may dissolve a marriage in every respect except in the 
one matter that the parties still remain married. 

Every right, every duty, every privilege, every con- 
sideration which establishes married life may be uttcrly 
destroyed, and the destruction rendered permanent by 
a decree of separation; but the parties concerned are 
to go through life injured and lame, without any chance 
whatever of trying to begin anew. This cannot be 
demanded by the maintenance of the family or by any 
appeal to justice or social morality. It is admitted 
that the condition so created is one of the utmost tempta- 
tin to the woman and to the man. It is a condition 
for which no authority whatever is to be found in 
Scripture. It is merely a compromise between the 
caims of justice and the claims of the Church; but 
unless such a compromise can be supported, it must 
follow that divoree should be granted for all these causes 
as well as for the one that is already accepted. 

lunacy stands on a different footing. It is one of 
the most awful scourges that afflict humanity. Though 
sometimes self-induced the penalty in any case out- 
weighs the offence. It is often made manifest within a 


Not only is hope of restoration too remote to be regarded, 
but if restoration took place, what is the prospect % 
It is nothing but the perpetuation of a race who will be 


appalling penalty that has descended from one of their 
parents, 

Imprisonment under a perpetual sentence is simply 
the act of the law that takes away a man from the 


apart in a tomb. That itself frustrates the whele per- 
formance of every duty of marriage, and yet it leaves 
the victim of it bound for the remainder of life. 

The knowledge of all these facts has been prominently 
foreed upon the public attention by the report of the 








Royal Commission, and the various efforts made in the 
past few years te save the labours of the men who signed 


few weeks of marriage and the sufferer may be incurable. | 


tainted and marked cross from the womb with the | 


living association of his fellow-creatures and sets him | 


the Majority Report from oblivion; and with the 
awakening of interest there is asked with increasing 
frequency the question of why it is that the Prayer-book 
should relegate to the last stage of its category for the 
reasons of marriage the one which most right-minded 
men and women think should be put first. What is 
there in adultery to cause it alone to act as a solvent 
of the marriage tie? All the real values of marriage 
become inverted by acquiescence in this view, and 
it is surely time that this should be realized. The 
arguments from the laws of other countries can have 
but little weight; whatever may be the ethical standard 
to which the whole human race should approach, climate, 
custom, religion and all the varying conditions of race 
or creed must always prevent any social law applying 
everywhere like the law of gravitation. Even the 
conditions obtaining in the United States differ 
from those here and diifer as between State and State. 
This is recognized by the fact that divorce is a matter 
for State and not for Federal legislation. People whe 
refer to Spain or Italy, wh no divorce is allowed, 
never go on to consider what is the result, and they 
would no doubt be surprised to hear that in another 
Christian country of equal standing divorce can be 
obtained by a husband if a wife, without his consent, 
attends races, theatres or sports, or against his wish 
dines out or indulges in mixed bathing. ‘The question 
san only be determined by considering our own national 
life, its needs, ifs weakness, and the means necessary 
to establish and secure according to our own views the 
happiness and the well-being of our own people; so 
regarded, the Royal Commission emphatically reported 
that the law needed change, and those who support this 
view are entitled to ask whal the answer is and on what 
it depends, 
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DR. AIKIN’S ANTHOLOGY. 

N ANY stones have been hurled at the makers of 

antholegies, but probably most of us owe our 
initiation into the enchanted garden of poetry to one or 
j}another of these collections. VPerey’s Reliques, The 
| Golden Treasury—what memories the faded blue cover 
recalls of long June afternoons on the Cherwell and of 
dying sunscts framed by old college windows; The 
Oxford Book ef English Verse, Walch’s Poctes Francais 
| Contemporains, and the Chrestomathie de UV Ancien Prangais 
j of the learned Bartsch—one will always think of these 
| old friends with affection ; non libri sed liberi, as someone 
| —I wish I could remember his name, for he was obviously 
a good man—once said. Earlier, one had Mackay’s One 
Thousand and One Gems of English Poetry ; they were not 
all gems of the first water, and the childish mind was be- 
wildered and irritated by the fact that there should be pre- 
cisely that number of them. The anthology, however, for 
which I cherish an especial affection is one that has long 
| been forgotten—a portly volume in small type and double 
columns which my grandiather reecived from his uncle 
in 1825. It was passed on to my father and in due 
course was given to me when I was nine or ten years 
old. It contains a sclection of English Verse from Ben 
Jonson to Beattie and was compiled by the Reverend 
Doctor Aikin. 

“The object of this Work, which is entircly new,” 
states the Doctor in his Advertisement. * is to comprise, 
within a single volume, a chronological series of. our 
| Classical Poets .... with Biographical and Critical 
| notices of their Authors. The contents of this volume 
| are so comprehensive that few poems, it is belicved, are 
Suited except such as are of secondary merit, or un- 





suited to the perusal of youth. The Work, within these 
bounds, may be termed a Library of Classical English 
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Poetry and may safely be recommended to the heads of 
schools in general, and to the libraries of Young Persons.” 

The last sentence sounds ominous, but in reality the 
compilation is made on a royal scale. The Elizabethans 
are blandly ignored ; they were not, of course, “ classical” ; 
but Milton is represented by the whole of Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regained, Comus, Samson Agonistes, L’ Allegro 
and Il Penseroso. The Doctor omits the Sonnets and the 
Solemn Music, for which he can hardly be forgiven, but 
he includes the Christmas hymn. One Young Person, at 
any rate, reccived from him perhaps only a dim perception 
of the beauty of poetry, but certainly an awakening to 
the music of noble English. 

A hundred and twenty-six pages are allotted to Milton ; 
Dryden has sixty, Pope fifty-three, Thomson eighty-five, 
and the lugubrious Young ninety-six (a bad business), 
Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagination, Armstrong’s 
Art of Presevcing Health, Young’s Complaint, Cowper's 
Task and Thomson’s Seasons are all printed in full. 
Cowper, to Aikin’s everlasting credit, is given seventy- 
three pages. 

Who reads them now, these quaint, formal, scholarly, 
uninspired old versifiers whose didactic effusions Aikin 
thought worthy of a place in a book which contained 
Paradise Lost and The Task? Who cares for The 
Complaint, or the Resciad, or Philips’s Miltonic Ode to 
Cyder, or The Vanity of Human Wishes, or Somerville’s 
Chase? They are all dead and forgotten, or survive pain- 
fully in lectures for the Honour School of English Litera- 
ture. Yet what fun they were, before one read the great 
Romantics who followed them! How one revelled in the 
wit of Prior and Gay and Green, and did anyone ever 
write cleverer English than Pope ? Their lyrics, as Aikin 
often remarks regretfully in his preliminary notes, are 
usually feeble, but the didactic and satiric verses maintain 
a high level. Juvenal and Horace and occasionally— 
alas! for the Young Person— Martial were their models ; 
and if they lacked imagination, they certainly possessed 
clearness of expression and often real eloquence. 

On the whole, an excellent book for the Young Person 
—until he was given The Golden Treasury. Mappy child- 
hood rarely meets with poets in the flesh (though I knew 
one who was a private schoolmaster, wore red socks, and 
always ran when he ought to have walked), and not the 
least interesting part of the book was to be found in the 
Doctor’s biographies of his bards. These, for the most 
part, were of a character eminently adapted to deter the 
Young Person from following poetry as a carcer. Indeed, 
they are depressing reading for a man of letters; the 
Doctor lays especial stress on the sordid side of eighteenth- 
eentury literary life. Of Churchill, for instance, he 
writes :— 

“ Reeciving holy orders from the indulgence of Dr. 
Sherlock, he went down to a curacy in Wales, where 
he attempted to remedy the scantiness of his income by 
the sale of eyder, but this expedient only plunged him 
deeper into debt. . . . His finances still falling short, he 
took various methods to improve them ; at the same time 
he displayed an immoderate fondness for theatrical 
exhibitions. ... He became a party writer, joining 
with Wilkes and other oppositionists, and employed his 
pen assiduously in their cause. With this was joined a 
lamentable defect in moral feeling, exhibited by loose 
and irregular manners. Throwing off his black suit, he 
decorated his large and clumsy person with gold lace ; 
and dismissing his wife, he debauched from her parents 
the daughter of a tradesman at Westminster. His 
writings at length became mere rhapsodies.” 

Of Armstrong, the author of The Art of Preserving 
Health, we read :—“* He resumed his practice in London ; 
but his habits and manners opposed an insurmountable 





° e <<< 
bar against public success. He possessed undoubted 
abilities, but a morbid sensibility preyed on his -temper 
and his intellectual efforts were damped by a languid 
listlessness.” It is more satisfactory to learn that 
Armstrong died “leaving considerable savings from a 
very moderate income.” 

Smollett “ married a lady of Jamaica ; he was, unfop. 
tunately, of an irritable disposition, which involved hin 
in frequent quarrels and finally shortened his |ife.” 
Young, the author of the Night Thoughts, was also wnfop. 
tunate in his private affairs :—‘* He latterly fell under 
domestic sway, and was entirely subdued to the controul 
of a housekeeper.” Poor Hammond developed “ an yp. 
fortunate passion for a young lady, Miss Dashwood, who 
was cold to his addresses, (which) is thought to haye 
disordered his mind, and perhaps contributed to his 
premature death.” Gay was “indolent and improvi. 
dent,” but, fortunately, “in the latter part of his life, 
received the kind patronage of the Duke and Duchess of 
Queensberry, who took him into their house and cop. 
descended to manage his pecuniary concerns.” 

Of Parnell the Doctor writes :—‘* His domestic happi- 
ness received a severe shock in 1712, by the death of his 
beloved wife ; and it was the effect on his spirits of this 
affliction which Ied him into such a habit of inten. 
perance in wine as shortened his days. This at least js 
the gloss put upon the circumstance by his historian, 
Goldsmith, who represents him ‘as in some measure a 
martyr to conjugal fidelity.’ But it can scarcely be 
doubted that this mode of life had already been formed 
when his very unequal spirits had required the aid of a 
glass for his support.” 

Aikin is kinder, but not too kind, to the author of The 
Castle of Indolence. “* Thomson in person was large and 
ungainly,” he says, “with a heavy unanimated couw- 
tenance, and having nothing in his appearance in mixed 
society indicating the man of genius or refinement. He 
was, however, easy and cheerful with select friends, by 
whom he was singularly loved for the kindness of his 
heart, and his freedom from all the malignant passions 
which too often debase the literary character. His 
temper was much inclined to indolenee, and he was fond 
of indulgence of every kind; in particular, he was mon 
attached to the pleasures of sense than the sentimental 
delicacy of his writings would induce a reader to suppose.’ 

“The malignant passions which too often debase th 
literary character ’—the Doctor had an eagle eye and 
the zest of a Juvenal for them! But he could deal out 
blame in a less ponderous manner. Of Gray he writes :- 
‘“* In the manners of Gray there was a degree of effeminacy 
and fastidiousness which exposed him to the character 
of a fribble, and a few riotous young men of fortune 
thought proper to make him a subject for their boisterous 
tricks.” Of Ambrose Philips :—‘* The verses which he 
composed, not only to young ladies in the nursery, but 
to Walpole when Minister of State, and which became 
known by the ludicrous appellation of namby-pamby, are 
easy and sprightly, but with a kind of infantile ai. 
which fixed upon them the above name.” This picce ol 
etymology is duly enshrined in the Oxford Dictionary. 
Concerning Beattie, Aikin remarks mysteriously :—" Ile 
was born about 1735 in the county of Kincardine it 
Scotland. His father was a small farmer who, though 
living in indigence, had imbibed so much of the spirit 0! 
his country that he procured for his son a literary educa 
tion.”?> Edmond Waller, when he had ‘ 
passed the usual limits of human life, turned his thoughts 
to devotion, and composed some divine poems, the usual 
task in which men of gaicty terminate their career.’ 

A censorious fellow, the good Doctor, but it was the 
habit of his time. It would be fun to make an anthology 
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of living writers with biographies on similar lines—fun, 
put for that annoying kill-joy, the law of libel. Times, 
too, have changed, et nos mutamur ; we no longer decorate 
our large and clumsy persons with gold lace, and few of 
us, I imagine, disorder our minds with unfortunate 
assions for frigid Miss Dashwoods, or even require “ the 
constant aid of a glass for our support.” But the fribble 
and the namby-pamby are probably not extinct, and I 
know one author, at any rate, who is “ entirely subdued 
to the controul of a housekeeper.” Perhaps some young 
and daring spirit—Mr. Shane Leslie or Mr. Gerald 
Cumberland—might try an experiment in old Aikin’s 
manner. A committee could easily be formed to 


indemnify him for damages. Str. Joun Lucas. 


TWO DOGS. 
By Liam O’FLAnNERTY. 


"yapomntsh the fisherman, had two dogs. One was a 

mongrel, a black dog, deep-chested and ferocious. 
The other was a yellow greyhound, thin and beautiful. 
The two dogs were deadly enemics. The mongrel was 
five years old when Feeney bought the greyhound as a 
pup. Before the greyhound’s arrival the mongrel shared 
his little cottage with Feeney, followed him each day to 
the cliffs to fish and hunted rabbits. Whenever he killed 
one, Which was not very often because he was not fast, 
ke brought it in his mouth to Feeney and wagged his 
tail proudly. He was very fond of Feeney, and he was 
quite happy. Everybody feared his ferocity, and all the 
dogs in his own village and along the countryside fled 
when they saw him coming. 

Then the pup came to the cabin, and the mongrel was 
no longer happy. He hated to see Feeney fondle it and 
feed it with milk, while he himself had to be content with 
potatoes and rockfish heads. He would sit on his 
haunches watching the long legged pup sniff around the 
floor or tear at Feeney’s trouser leg, and whenever he got 
a chance he bit at him. But Feeney beat him whenever 
le bit the pup, and he often had to lie on his back and 
allow the young greyhound to tear at his throat fur 
and gambol over him. He would yawn savagely and loll 
his tongue, unable to satiate his rage. 

Then the pup grew up and began to accompany Feeney 
to the cliffs to fish. He was still growing and ugly, and 
whenever a strange dog came near him he threw himself on 
his back and whined. So the mongrel despised him and 
felt sure Feeney would not prefer such an ugly cowardly 
creature to himself. One day Feeney beat the young 
greyhound for running away from a mangy terrier that 
was blind in one eye, and the mongrel was quite happy. 
He began to snap at the greyhound in the presence of his 
master without being interfered with. The young grey- 
hound began to hate the mongrel and grew madly jealous 
of his deep chest, his strength, and his courage. 

Then the greyhound grew to his full size, and he was 
beautiful to look at. He was almost twice the mongrel’s 
height, and his snout was so long and pointed that he 
could lick milk from the bottom of a tumbler without 
touching the sides. 


His yellow coat was as glossy as | . 
silk, and he could outdistance anything. Almost without | threw down his basket and began to yell. 





moving a muscle, he could jump from a standing position | 


and go clean over Feeney’s head without touching it. 


Feeney was delighted with him, and all the neighbours | 


: 3 | 
stopped to praise him, so that the mongrel grew vicious | 
into his burrow. 


With jealousy and took to howling at nights, until Feeney 
had to get up one night and give him a stiff thrashing 
with a broom handle. 

But when the rabbit season came in again the mongrel 
turned the seales against the greyhound. The grey- 


one when he did get one. So while the mongrel methodi- 
cally nosed along the rabbit’s trail, the greyhound rushed 
about furiously, mad with excitement, jumping stone 
walls with his head in the air and absolutely useless. 
Then when the mongrel started the rabbit, the greyhound 
outdistanced him in a few strides, but was unable to 
eatch the rabbit because of his own terrific speed and the 
rocky ground, which cut his delicate paws and made 
him stumble. And it always happened that the hound 
turned the rabbit into the mongrel’s mouth, for the 
mongrel was old and cunning and knew his ground 
perfectly and the habits of rabbits. He knew when to 
follow over a fence and when to wait behind. He knew 
which side a rabbit would turn and when he was going 
toturn. So that he caught all the rabbits and the hound 
caught none. Nearly every day he came up to the cliff- 
top with a rabbit in his mouth and dropped it beside 
Feeney. Then he would gambol about, make a savage 
rush at the greyhound, and come back again barking 
joyously as much as to say “ There's that uscless grey- 


hound.” Feeney began to think the greyhound was 
worthless and took a dislike to him. When the 


greyhound crawled up to him and put his head under 
his armpit after a kill by the mongrel, Feeney gave hiin 
a sharp blow on the side with his bait hammer and sent 
him away. 

Then one summer morning, just after dawn, when the 
rocks were still shimmering with evaporating dew and there 
was such a freshness in the silent air that it made each 
living thing throb with joy at the very fact of living, 
Feeney was going along up the slope of Coillnamhan Fort 
towards his usual fishing perch on the cliff-top. The two 
dogs were rushing about over the crags mad with the 
joy of early morning, snifling at every hole and making 
desperate rushes at hummocks of grass, pretending that 
they concealed a rabbit. And at last the mongrel 
started one two fields below the cliffs, at the base of a steep 
slope that ended in the brink of a precipice that dropped 
two hundred and fifty feet to the sea. The greyhound 
was some distance behind, but the rabbit went through a 
hole in a high fence, and while the mongrel was running 
to a low part to jump, the greyhound cleared the high 
fence without touching it and got in the lead. The 
next field was very craggy, and the greyhound fell twice 
and cut himself in several places, so that the rabbit 
reached the next fence before the greyhound could get up 
to him. That fence was a low onc, and the greyhound 
took it at a flying leap and landed in front of the rabbit. 
The rabbit turned back into the field he had just left and 
was going through the hole just as the mongrel was jump- 
ing the fence. The gieyhound doubled back over the 
fence and turned the rabbit once more, and the mongrel, 
who had cunningly waited the cliff side of the fence, tried 
to grab at the rabbit when he came through the hole the 
second time. But his foot caught in a crevice and he 
missed him. The rabbit raced up the grassy slope 
his burrow on the cliff-top. The mongrel ran after him. 
The greyhound doubled back again over the fence with his 
head in the air and his tongue hanging. Ue whined and 
raced up the slope with his nose to the ground. 


io 


Feency 


The mongrel suddenly saw the cliff-top and slowed 
But the greyhound flew past 


he 


down and began to bark. 
him like a thunderbolt, and nosed the rabbit just as 
was going to dip around the little rock at the cliif-top 
There was a mutlled ye Ip from the hound 
and a scream from the rabbit, as they both went whirling 
over the cliff to the sea two hundred and fifty feet below 
The mongrel ran up to the brink of the cliff and looked 

He sniffed and let his ears droop. Then he began 


down. 


hound was slow to piek up a scent and could not follow ! to bark joyfully and ran around trying to catch his tail, 
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THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By Evetyn WRreENcH#. 


PINE election campaign of the past two weeks has 
been followed with extraordinary interest by the 
British Dominions overseas ; the London representatives 
of the Dominion Press have sent lengthy cable accounts 
of the progress of the campaign day by day. It is no 
exaggeration to state that never before has a British 
election been followed with such close attention overseas 
as the present one. Two causes have been responsible. 
First, the fact that the election took place immediately 
subsequent to the sittings of the Imperial Conference; 
secondly, that the issue was one of Imperial Preference 
and Tariff Reform; for whatever the strength of Free 
Trade opinion in the Old Country may be, as far as the 
Dominions are concerned, the majority of the people 
are out-and-out believers in Tariffs. 
~ * * * 


On Sunday was celebrated the centenary of a very 
important landmark in the development of the English- 
speaking world: the signing by President James Monroe 
ef the doctrine which bears his name. Mr. Hughes, the 
American Secretary of State, took occasion to make a 
long and comprehensive review of the world policy of 
the United States in connection with the anniversary. 
Ccrtainly the wisdom of few State papers has been endorsed 
by subsequent generations to a greater extent than has 
the Monroe doctrine. Framed at a time when European 
monarchs were casting longing eyes towards the South 
American continent and were hoping once more to extend 
their dominion there, the Monroe doctrine has not always 
been popular in Latin America. Even as recently as 
at. the Pan-American Conference in Chile last spring, the 
existence of this feeling was obvious, and during the 
summer Mr. Hughes took occasion to point out in an 
adaress to the American Bar Association that the Monroe 
doctrine does not infringe upon the sovereign rights of 
the South American States. 

* * * « 


Whatever the feelings of South America may be to- 
wards the doctrine, the indubitable fact remains that 
since its signing by James Monroe a hundred years ago 
South America has been saved from any foreign invasion. 
From the British standpoint it is gratifying to recall that 
Canning and the British Government of the day had no 
small part in formulating the policy of “ hands off the 
South American Republics.” It was in October, 1823, 
that Thomas Jefferson, the framer of the American 
Declaration of Independence, wrote to James Monroe the 
memorable words which, alas, were frequently forgotten 
on both sides of the Atlantic in the years that followed. 
liere they are :—‘‘ With her (Great Britain) on our 
side we need not fear the whole world. With her, then, we 
should cherish a cordial friendship, and nothing would 
tend more to knit our affections than to be fighting once 
more side by side for the same cause.” It is no exagger 
ation to say that it was the British Navy more than 
anything else which made possible the Monroe doctrine 
a hundred years ago. 


* * * * 


There is no bed of roses awaiting General Smuts on his 
return to South Africa, where he arrived on Monday, 
and the “Smuts must go” campaign, being waged by 
the Nationalist and Labour Parties, shows no sign of 
abatement. As I pointed out in the Spectator some 
weeks since, there was every appearance that the alliance 








—<—<$—— 
formed against General Smuts by the Nationalist and 
Labour Parties would break up. So far, however, this 
“unholy alliance” remains in operation, and until the 
Labour Party Conference mects at Pretoria on New 
Year’s Day, we shall not know whether Colonel Cresswell’s 
followers are prepared to be dragged along by the Nation. 
alists or no. One of them at least, Mr. Barlow, represent- 
ing a Bloemfontein constituency, has had the courage of 
his convictions. He told the Nationalists in good round 
terms that they must drop their republican agitation 
or he would “carry the fiery torch ” through South 
Africa against them. The Back-veld Boer and the 
Labour townsman are strange bed-fellows, and it jg 
difficult to see how such an understanding can be a lasting 
one, 
€ « . * 


The Committee appointed to inquire into the activities 
of the Imperial Institute, erected as a memorial to Queen 
Victoria at the time of the Jubilee in 1887, has issued its 
report; as a result of it and of the resolution passed by 
the Imperial Economic Conference, it has been decided 
to alter the functions of the Institute. It is very much 
to be regretted that for reasons of economy, to save 
about £5,000 a year, the Exhibition Galleries are to be 
closed. Evidently the Committee feel that the Institute 
was attempting the impossible in endeavouring to illustrate 
by means of Exhibition Galleries the natural resources of 
the Empire as a whole. There is no doubt that London 
has never realized the extraordinarily varied and inter- 
esting representation that was on view at the Institute 
of the life and industries of the whole overseas Empire. 
I cannot help feeling, however, that shutting the Galleries 
is a retrograde step. Apart from the exhibits in the 
various High Commissioners’ and Agents-General’s offices 
of the products of their respective Dominions and 
Colonies, there should be some central place in London 
where the student or visitor desiring a bird’s-eye view 
of the Empire as a whole could go and find what he 
was secking for. 

* * * . 


Next year, thanks to the British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley, there will be a plentiful display of the products 
and life of the various parts of His Majesty’s Dominions. 
There is no reason, however, why in ordinary years, 
granted up-to-date publicity methods, the Galleries of 
the Imperial Institute should not prove of enormous 
permanent value. One of the recommendations of the 
Committee was that a really representative collection of 
“mpire products should be made for the purpose of a 
travelling exhibition of a purely educational character ; 
doubtless an admirable suggestion. Such an Exhibition, 
however, should be supplementary to that at the Imperial 
Institute and should not take its place. 

* * * * 


The success of the Irish Free State Government loan 
is quite the most significant thing that has happened in 
Ireland during the past two years—significant, as Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn remarks in the Observer, because such 
institutions as the Church of Ireland and Trinity College 
have largely participated in the loan as an “ act of faith.” 
The largest individual subscription was that of the 
Guinness brewing firm of £300,000. The finance committee 
of the Church of Ireland, however, came second with a 
quarter of a million. The action of the Church of Ireland 
implies the full acceptance of citizenship by the Protestant 
minority in the Irish Free State as part of the British 
Commonwealth, and it is an act which should not be 
without its reflex action in Roman Catholic Ireland. 
As Mr. Gwynn adds, “It is a practical step towards 
unity.” 
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THE CINEMA. 





AND THE MODERN 


WORLD. 


Mr. ConRAD’s conviction, which he discloses in A Persenal 
Record, that the world is rather a spectacle than a purposeful 
drama, is a point of view that appeals tragically to dwellers 
in a modern industrial community. Whatever our creed, 
philosophy or religion may be ; however confident and clear- 
headed we may feel during those rare periods when the 
hybrid and overweighted architecture of our shaking souls 
js miraculously strutted and braced by some newly-appre- 
hended “unalterable law,” or, more thrillingly, by some 
formerly resilient platitude which now takes on the grip 
and the glitter of steel: whichever guise our spiritual 
eatainty may appear in for the solace of insupportable 
nc ments, most of us habitually live and move among gigantic, 
inexplicable shadows—in a world of mechanically multiplying 
forms that seem to spring from impersonal energies. External 
progress proceeds mainly on its own momentum, and the 
objects and machinery of ostensible civilization have so 
accumulated around us that we have come to resemble those 
African termites which, in the stress of futile labour, take 
no notice of the twelve-foot mound they have thrown up 
until it topples and overwhelms their nest. The danger of 
human structures is all the greater because some of them 
are imponderable : perhaps tie most perilous is the mass 
of words with which we fill, and above which we try to raise, 
our daily heads. In conversation, in books, in the Press, 
on the stage, in the pulpit the flood is always upon us at 
an ever lifting level. It is impossible, in the midst of this 
surfeit, to use our senses cleanly and our brains as sclf- 
sulficient organisms. We compete in climbing the staircases 
of a largely meaningless Babel ; our pulses flag as the pace 
qaickens ; and when we attain its temporary crest, our only 
impulse is to hurl ourselves headlong from this skyscraper 
of unendurable storeys. 

Into such a word-bewildered world came the Cinema, 
some twenty-five years ago, with its offer of healing silence 
and its funetion of renewal. Muybridge’s primitive zoetrope, 
Edison’s ribbon, Eastman’s invention of the celluloid film, 
combined to create the little mechanism which nowadays 
flashes its influence to greater multitudes than any form of 
art, religion or imperial organization affects. In the amplitude 
of its public it is the most important instrument of recreation 
that has ever existed ; it is “‘ chief nourisher in life’s feast ” 
to millions who, by their cireumstanees and sympathies, are 
barred from any other aesthetic enjoyment; it is the first 
International Pleasure of the People. From the pioneer 
days of the biograph two-reclers, “slapstick” comedies, 
and serials, the Cinema has been swift to catch and interpret 
the rhythm of our civilization. In this, and in many other 
respects, early films bear interesting resemblances to the 
early Morality Plays of the Middle Ages; but, instead of 
didacticism and allegory, the Cinema supplied representative 
movement and realism to suit the changed appetite. It 
dealt, in a consistently extraverted manner, with the whole 
scene of modern outward life which had grown up out of the 
Industrial Revolution. It showed this hard surface in all 
its lineaments, magnified it, played with it, satirized it, 
contrasted its powerful and its clumsy features. By doing 
so, it purged us of our terror and awe for the incomprehensible 
aggregations of stone, steel and iron by which we are oppressed 
and belittled : the catharsis was narrow, but it was thorough. 

Since those days, the motion-picture camera has_ been 
perfected as a mechanism, and the Cinema has progressed 
us an art; it has become more sophisticated, more varied, 
conscious of itself as an aesthetic medium with serious possi- 
béities. But it has never lost that early intimate relation 
with the visible hulks and supports of the new civilization. 
The stage keeps up its connection by imaginative implication, 
vaudeville by echo. the novel by description ; but the Cinema, 
by the original alt-roundness of its representation, has made 
itself master of the forms of an outward life which it can 
amass, refine, correct, distort according to its whim and 
fancy. In an age of abstractions it has kept us aware of 
the rich and complex detait which gives bias and colour to 


THE CINEMA 








all our purposes ; in an age of psychological discoveries it has 
preserved some balance between the foreground of human 
desires and the background of irreparable achievement. This 
philosophical benefit was accomplished in its rude infancy ; the 
adolescence of roving experiment is just beginning ; but the 
fact that its maturity is far in the future should increase our 
expectations of the significance of the Cinema’s ultimate 


roductions, 
P tions BERTRAM HIGGINS. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——< 
THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to reply to Admiral Drury-Lowe’s 
letter in your last issue? He asks me whether I have been 
to Geneva in order to study, at first hand, the workings of 
the League. No, I have not. Does he imply that nobody 
ought to criticize the League unless he has been to Geneva ? 
Tic might as weil say that nobody ought to criticize the 
British Government unless he periodically visits West- 
minster. It is, however, interesting to learn that the British 
public is being kept in the dark regarding the League's 
activities, which can apparently only be discovered by 
personal inquiry at Geneva. He asks how I reconcile my 
opposition to the League with my position as Chairman of 
the Unionist Association. I don’t reconcile it. It is not 
my business to do so, nor is it worth while. The question 
should be addressed not to me but to those who, knowing 
my views, did me the honour of inviting me to accept 
the post. 

As to the rest of his letter, I am aware that Parliament 
decides what degree of support it shall give to the League's 
decisions. I said that Article X was a dangerous farce. 
If the League’s decisions are entirely subordinate to indi- 
vidual national interests, it is a farce; if they are not 
entirely subordinate, it is a danger. The Admiral’s remarks 
only tend to the conclusion that it is more of a farce than 
a danger. I gladly recognize that the Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantee limits the military obligations of the League's 
members to their own Continents. So we shail not have to 
go to war in the event of anybody interfering with the 
integrity of Bolivia. That is all to the good, but does not 
affect my argument. 

The Admiral objects to my description of France's situation 
as desperate, because of her military and air strength and 
her flourishing trade. France being a nation of 30 millions 
and Germany of about 70 millions, her position four years 
ago was considered so dangerous that we promised her a 
pact of guarantee by ourselves and America, which we have 
evaded. At the same time we have scrapped our own Army, 
tried to restore Germany’s prosperity, while postponing 
indefinitely the payment of reparations, and have encouraged 
by our policy the resistance of Germany and the aims of 
Soviet Russia. France, being thus isolated and left to her 
own resources, finds herself in a terrible situation, the result 
largely of our blindness, self-righteousness and bad faith, 
from which she is extricating herself with skill and courage. 
The essentially desperate nature of her situation is not affected 
by the fact that for the next few years she may be strony 
enough to resist attack by her enemies. The Admirals 
reasoning in this matter is characteristic of the detractors of 
France. When they are not denouncing her as a_ buliy 
kicking a fallen foe and cherishing Napoleonic dreams, they 
represent her as a foolish pigmy recklessly assaulting a giant. 

I hope readers of the Spectator will take warning from 
Admiral Drury-Lowe’s letter. The pretensions of the League 
of Nations Union are really becoming intolerable. It is 
trying to establish a kind of spiritual and mental tyranny 
over the public. The Bishops have declared that nobody 
can be a Christian who disbelieves in the League, and now 
we are told we cannot be Conservatives unless we profess 
our faith in it, nor can we even criticize it unless we spend 
our holidays at Geneva. The Union has actually had the 
impertinence to send round to all the clergy a form of service 
to be used on Armistice Day. Apparently we cannot even 
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commemorate our dead without this Union instructing us 
how to do it :—I am, Sir, &e., NorTHUMBERLAND, 
Alnwick Castle. 


THE CAPITAL LEVY. 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Sir,—Mr. Adgie’s criticism in the last issue of the Spectator 
of my letter of the week before is substantially correct. I 
must therefore apologize to the readers of the Spectator for 
having understated the estimate of my income after a 
Capital Levy had taken place. A reinvestigation of the 
sittation, which I have made in view of his letter, shows 
how the error arose and also that it is not quite so bad as 
he thought. 

One of the reasons which led me to omit the income from 
the £15,000 worth of Preference Shares was that a third 
part of these shares was,in fact, returned in the £30,000 worth 
of shares set down as held by myself and my wife. Her 
trustees hold some £5,000 of these shares. This reduces my 
total income to £6,000 before the Levy. After it, and when 
the £30,000 has to be expunged, the investments capable of 
realization become worth £25,000, not £30,000. Therefore 
ihe sum which was counted twice over is not £1,500, but 
£1.250, msking £250 to be deducted, which makes the 
corrected income £2,500, not £2,750 as Mr. Adgie calculates it. 
I note also that I forgot to deduct from my income a mortgage 
payment of £250 a year. I should also have to deduct £650 
a vear for my life insurance. Still, my blunder was 
undoubtedly a bad one. It should be noted, however, that 
no criticism has been made as regards the amount which I 
should be required to pay under the Levy. As a matter of 
fact, it is underestimated by several thousand pounds.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A Business MAN or Srxty-F ive. 


[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 

Sin, —* Yes, we have no Capital Levy,” appears to be the 
refrain of the two sober political parties of to-day ; the third 
group noisily clamours for the Dead Sea Apple, and is quite 
oblivious to the fact that it is already crunching the ashes. 
My reason for making the above statement has been intensi- 
fied by noticing the * windfalls ” (significant word) to the 
Exchequer during the last week from four estates amounting to 
£2. 806.000. 

To quote an example: one estate of some three millions 
is just called upon to pay the sum of £1,354,000 in Death 
Duties. or about 44 per cent. The Duty is payable forth- 
with on personalty and carries interest from the date of 
death: presumably large Financial Corporations must be 
called in to assist in realizing Stocks and Shares for the pay- 
ment of the Duty (or Levy), in order to avoid creating market 
depressions. I need not enlarge on the absurdity of using 
the Duty so collected as Revenue, instead of earmarking 
same as a“ Receipt on Capital Account.” I should read with 
intercst an article by an expert on the effect of the transfer 
of the above sum from an individual income to State expendi- 
ture. One of the effects, assuming a yield of income of 
5 per cent. per annum on the Duty (£67,700), means a 
reduction of, say, half this amount (£33,850) in the collection 
of Income Tax and Super Tax per annum in future years. 

Our legislators of the 1909 Budget must be very gratified 
with the results of the yield of Death Duties, and were no 
doubt students of Jewish history, in their attempt to out- 
doseph the son of Jaceb. The burden of Death Duties has 
been a kind but stern parent, leading back some of the best 
in the land to the paths of the simple life. You may make 
all the mansions in the land a place for owls and bats, but will 
the community be then a happier one? As a nation we have 
not up to the present felt the burden of Death Duties, because 
the receipts have been provided by the savings of the people. 
This phase is passing away, as our legislators are destroying 
or have destroyed our ability to save ; we are on the crest 
and nearing the downward curve. 

Many of your readers will agree with the following deduc- 
tions : 


1. The Capital Levy is with us; treat Death Duty receipts as 


Capital and not as Income. 

2. The only workable method is the gradual collection of Duty 
on death, on valuations by Trustees, assisted by the goads 
of Somerset House ; tranquillity is better than an earth- 
quake ; storm spells loss and disaster, 





ee 


3. Create an annual Sinking Fund, which with Death Duti 

shall amount to £100 millions, and extinguish the National 
Debt in eighty years or less. af noe 

4. Create a Voluntary Redemption Fund; we are willing and 
patriotic people and love our Empire ; ina hundred w: 
we could contribute. 

5. Inaugurate drastic economy in State and Civil Services; 
withcut this effort all suggestions are futile. = 


ays 


I have read with great interest the correspondence relating 
to “ Tae Capital Levy” in your last two issues. The first 
letter certainly proves the impossibility of the Capital Levy 
apart from additional points mentioned in Sir Josiah Stamp’s 
articles. I agree with Mr. Adgie’s figures, but consider he 
should have endeavoured to ascertain whether the £1,600 
shortage mentioned in the first letter was not a reasonable 
estimate, arrived at as follows :— 


Income ee oe ee ee e+ £6,250 
Deductions as agreed ee ee e- 8,500 
£2,750 

Less ; Taxation and Insurance .. -. £2,000 

Living and Entertainment Expenses, 

for purposes of earning income .. 2,000 
———4,000 
Deficiency ee ee ee ee £1,250 


—I am, Sir, &c., WepbDGwoop Lovarr 


Parliament Hill, London, N.W. 3. 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 

Sir,—In an address delivered by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at 
Blaenavon on Friday last, he is reported as having said of 
the Capital Levy that: “ If £3,000,000,000 were taken by 
the State from accumulated wealth and used by the State 
to pay off its debt, that money would go back into the pockets 
of the people who now hold the debt” and be “ immediatcly 
reinvested, through the banks, into industry at 20s. in the £ 
and not at 17s.” 

Mr. MacDonald appears to have overlooked the following 
considerations :— 

1. A very large proportion of the Capital Levy would 
be paid in War Loan or War Bonds and not in cash. The 
War Scrip wou!d simply be cancelled. 

2. The payments made by those who had to sell out other 
investments to meet the Levy would only be transferred to 
the credit of those who had War Scrip to dispose of, and 
there would be no fresh money to reinvest. 

3. Some of the War Loan is held abroad by creditors who 
could not be toucbed by the Capital Levy. To cancel their 
holdings money would require to be sent abroad, thus actualiy 
reducing the amount for investment in industry in this 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Meir. 

West Kilbride, Ayrshire. 


THE REFERENDUM. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—While I regret the advice you have given to your 
readers in regard to the present election, not least because 
I think you strangely overlook the almost certain effect of 
a Protectionist policy in stimulating socialistic and revolu- 
tionary feeling among those who will be the first to suffer 
from its effects, I warmly support your proposal to add the 
Referendum to the now inadequate checks of our 
constitutional machinery. 

I do so as the direct result of twelve years of Parliamentary 

experience during which I was increasingly impressed by the 
precipitancy with which far-reaching proposals are adopted by 
Governments and parties (largely for reasons of temporary 
expediency or as a consequence of competing — party 
interests), and by the arbitrary restraints which modified 
rulcs of precedure and Government interests place upon 
deliberation and debate. 
Recent changes, apparently of a permanent kind, in the 
party system of government have given new force and 
urgency to the proposal. With three clearly-defined and, 
it may well be, approximately equal political parties in the 
State, we are likely to have (as we had in the last Parliament) 
Governments placed in power by a minority vote, which is 4 
development which the old checks of our system of 
representative government did not contemplate and do 
not cover. 
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some anticipate. [t may, by a combination of private 

interests, defvat wise and salutary proposals as well as unwise, 

as has recently happened in Switzerland in an instance 

which Mr. Arnold Lunn does not record ; but, on the whole, 

it would give the nation a much-needed security for ordered 
srorress.—I am, Sir, &e., ARTHUR SHERWELL,. 
Reform Club, S.W. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,—The enclosed replies to your Referendum question will 
doubtless be of interest to you. 

Mr. Gershom Stewart, the Conservative candidate for the 
Wirral Division of Cheshire, replied simply, “* Yes.” The 
Liberal candidate, Mr. S. R. Dodds, replied :— 

“i have always agreed to the Referendum in principle, but find 
electors do not wish to be troubled too often. If the Baldwin 
gdministration returns it will be on a minority vote so far as Free 
Trade and Protection is concerned: and they won’t give you any 
Referendum. But as you put me the Spectator question, 1 gather 
your vote would not be influenced by any answer I might give.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., J. G. RICHARDSON. 

15 Queen’s Road, Hoylake. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sin,—I enclose one candidate’s reply re Referendum Bill and 
hope to send others. 

Mr. D. P. Fleming, K.C., the Unionist candidate for Dum- 
bartonshire, in reply to the question whether he would support 
a Referendum Bill, said :— 

“Yam in favour of that principle. I think it would be desirable 
to have a larger quota than a third of the House of Commons 
asking for it, but I am in favour of the principle that questions of 
gceat importance should be referred to the people by way of Refer- 
endum.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. CAMPBELL-COLQUHOUN,. 


Garscadden, Drumchapel, Dumbartonshire. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

sirn,—In accordance with the suggestion in the Spectator 
[have written to the Unionist candidate for the Brigg Division 
of Lincolnshire, and have his unqualified support of a 
Referendum. I am so entirely opposed to Protection under 
any circumstances that I had decided to abstain from voting, 
but your plea for the Unionist Party has made me waver and I 
may yet vote, as I have always done, for the Unionist 
candidate. 

Anyway, I think it right to tell you that Sir Berkeley 
Sheffield is unreservedly in favour of a Referendum, if you 
are publishing a list of those candidates who are sound on this 
point.—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. THoroLp WINCKLEY. 

Cadney Vicarage, Brigg, Lincolnshire. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin,—I put the question on the Referendum in written form 
printed on page 794 of the Spectator to both candidates in 
the Lonsdale Division. The Conservative meeting was held 
in Silverdale on Tuesday, November 27th, and the Liberal 
on Friday, November 30th. Both candidates were openly 
advised that their replies would be printed in the Spectator. 
I give the exact replies :— 

Capt. S. M. N. Kennedy (Conservative) :— 

“T am in favour of the principle of a Referendum, but should 
like to see the Bill before promising to vote for it.” 

Mr. H. Maden (Liberal) :— 

“I would vote for a Referendum Bill provided the Speaker had 
the decision of what was an important Bill and provided the House 
ef Lords’ Suspending Veto were abolished.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Wituram SieicH, Vicar. 

The Vicarage, Silverdale, Carnforth. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sirn,—As far as I am aware none of your correspondents 
has mentioned the very probable turn political events will 
take, viz., the return to power of the Unionists, but the 
subsequent rejection of their first Bill, embodying the Pro- 
tection proposals. What would the Government do in that 
case—resign ? How simple it would all be if we had the 
Referendum as part of the Constitution !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cologne, November 25th. Guy H. Naytor. 


Sir Alan Burgoyne, the Conservative candidate for Mid- 
Bucks, replied as follows to Miss Maury, of Beechdale, 
Great Missenden, who put the Spectator question to him :— 


the House of Commons I know that if only one-third of the Members 
were required to obtain a Referendum, you would have two a week 
and probably many more. ‘This would not only hold up all public 
business, but in addition would cost the country millions in money 
each time it took place, a point which I am sure you will readily see. 
I am not opposed in any way to the principle of a Referendum ; but 
that is quite another matter.” 


PREFERENTIAL VOTE FOR SINGLE 
SEAT ELECTIONS. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 

Sir,—I am in full accord with you in desiring the Referendum, 
both as a safeguard against all sorts of dangers and as giving 
a voter moral freedom to support a candidate with all whose 
views he is not in sympathy. But there is another method 
of approximating to the true mind of the clectorate to which 
the rise of a third party gives special importance. In the 
present election there are over 260 seats where there will be 
a three-cornered contest, and in a large proportion of these 
the successful candidate will have only a minority of the total 
vote. It may well be that the great majority of the sup- 
porters of each of the unsuccessful candidatcs would have 
preferred the other rather than the man actually clect«d. 

It is not in human nature to avert this risk by giving up 
one candidate beforehand, but the result is none the less 
unsatisfactory. An elector with three candidates for 
seat before him should be enabled to say in effect: “ I vote 
for A, but if he is found hopeless, then I give my vote to B, 
because I much picfer him to X.” 

That would be the result of the preferential vote as applicd 
to a single-member constituency. In that case, if no candidate 
had a clear majority, and if A were at the bottom of the 
poll, the vote in question wou'd be transferred to B, and 
if most of A’s supporters were of the same opinion, the result 
might easily be to put B ahead of X. In any case the 
successful candidate would represent a clear majority of 
the voters.—I am, Sir, &c., J. PARKER SMITH. 

Brooks's. 


one 


AMERICAN HISTORY TEXT BOOKS. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Str,—Mr. Harvey Watts’s letter on this subject in the 
Spectator of October 20th brings to mind an incident which 
occurred during the War in my own city in America. At 
that time the history text-books in use in our Public Schools 
were not sufficiently pro-English. In fact, many of them, 
we learned, were actually pro-German. Several unfortunate 
teachers who had recommended these books were hailed 
before the School Board to explain their seditious actions, 
and very nearly lost their positions. One of the books under 
suspicion was a history written by Mr. James Harvey Robinson, 
whose Mind in the Making is now being used as a Bible by 
many of the people who condemned his history. The book 
was held by a principal member of the School Board to be 
unsuitable for the instruction of American children on two 
chief counts. The first was that while the book contained 
a picture of the Congress of Vienna, there was none of the 
United States Congress. Secondly, it was noted that the 
author had referred to several Acts of Parliament in the 
last century as ‘ Reform Bills.’ It was held an unfriendly 
act to suggest in this manner that the affairs of one of our 
Allies had been in such a state as to need reforming.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. B. 


THE SCHOOLS AND RELIGION. 
[To the Editor of the Srectaror.| 
Sir,—In the various proposed solutions of the educational 
problem in elementary schools, as in the scheme which has 
lately issued from the diocese uf Manchester, there is one con- 
sideration which is apt to be neglected. 

Both Church and State are anxious for the intellectual and 
moral discipline of the children, but the several Churches not 
unnaturally desire that the children should be educated in the 
special religious beliefs of their parents. The State, however, 
that they should be educated in the 
For if children are educated, as it 


desires something more : 
spirit of national unity. 
were, in water-tight compartments, if they breathe only what 
is known as a strictly denominational atmosphere, if they do 





“Tam afraid that I cannot agree to a Referendum Bill giving 
the powers you desire, Having had thirteen to fourteen years in 





not mix with the children of other Churches than their own, 
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but rather are led to think of these children as little heretics 
from whom it is their duty to hold aloof in all worship, private 
or public, if they never receive any teaching, even in secular 
subjects, from any persons who are not representative members 
of their own Churches, it is pretty evident that, whatever 
virtues they may acquire and display, they will not be in the 
eyes of the State the best citizens. For the State needs 
citizens who will work together in spite of differences, who 
will rub shoulders one with the others, who will be quick to 
recognise the merits rather than the faults of citizens belonging 

to other Churches or other parties than their own, and who 
will not allow sectional prejudices to obscure their insight into 
the good of the community as a whole. 

It follows that the State cannot be expected to look with 
equal favour upon schools in which the lesson of civic unity is 
silently, but not therefore the less persuasively, inculcated 
and the schools in which it is practically forbidden or neglected. 

The dual system of elementary education has never been 
regarded by the State as ideal. It tends, I think, to lose 
something of its value to the Churches, in such degree as they 
realize the difficulty of maintaining their schools in rivalry 
with the schools provided by the State, and as they see an 
ever-growing number of their children drift away from their 
schools into the provided schools. The fact is that Church 
Training Colleges are proving more important than Church 
schools. Nor can a Church, which claims to possess a national 
character, show herself indifferent to the spiritual welfare of all 
the children of the nation, whether within or without her own 
pale. To the Church, then, as to the State, it may seem better 
that all children should obtain a simple religious education 
than that some children should receive a complete religious 
education, as it is called, and others should obtain no 
religious education at all. 

The alienation of the Church of England from the educa- 
tional policy which the State necessarily approves as best has 
been and still is a national misfortune ; but if it comes to an 
end with the good will of the Church herself, simple justice 
demands that children should enjoy the opportunity of 
geiting within regular school hours such definite religious 
instruction as their parents may conscientiously wish them 
to receive. It is possible indeed that the divisions between 
the Churches are at present too wide and too deep for a com- 
promise which would make a uniform educational system in 
elementary schools possible or practicable. If so, there is the 
unhappy chance that denominational schools may be slowly 
but surely starved out. All that I venture to ask is that the 
Church, like other religious bodies which possess denomina- 
tional schools, will not lightly reject educational measures 
tending to the unity, and therefore to the stability and the 
efliciency, of the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Deanery, Durham. J. E. C. WELLDON. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP BY INSTALMENTS. 
[To the Editor of the Sprctator.] 

Sir,—The paragraph in the “ News of the Week,’’ Octo- 
ber 13th, dealing with the absorption of the Hulton newspapers 
stimulates me to forward a suggestion. I would first say I 
have been an unfailing reader of the Spectator for twenty-five 
years, and a subscriber through newsagents for, I suppose, 
twenty of these. Over a long period the ultimate known 
resting place of the paper was a remote Moravian Mission 
station on the Tibetan border, and while it now travels less 
distantly, its circulation is probably no less wide. Whilst 
frequently dissenting, and that strongly, from the views 
expressed in your paper, I have never wavered in my respect 
for them, and I hailed with enthusiasm the Life Membership 
scheme. This and the stabilization of the Times appear to 
me to be two bright spots in the newspaper sky. Unfortun- 
ately, however, though I searched my pockets with care, I 
was forced to the conclusion that the commitments incidental] 
to family life with growing children precluded the provision 
of even the reasonable sum required to secure Life Membership. 
Would it be quite impracticable to organize a gradual payment 
scheme for the many to whom I imagine it would appeal? 
I can see difficulties, but scarcely think them insuperable, and 
I fancy the Spectator would become a household possession to 
many who depend upon libraries and reading circles for sight 
of the paper at the present time. I can only leave it to you, 
but lie idea of Spectator cubs developing into Spectator wolves 
does not seem unattractive.—I am, Sir, &e., COMMONER, 


REE 


em 


MUGWUMPS. 
[To the Editor of the Specratonr.] 

Sir,—The writer of the review printed in the Spectator of 
September 22nd sums up a notice of a volume on “ Demo. 
eracy ” with the words, “if Demos is sometimes a problem 
the mugwump is always a nuisance.” In an earlier paragraph, 
reference is made to the “ mentality mugwumps who would 
like to classify the people according to intelligence tests anq 
penalize those who score low, and the ‘ uplift’ mugwump who 
would break up the nation on pseudo-moral tests.” I can byt 
think from these references that the word “ mugwump ” has 
come to carry a different association and purport in England 
from that which attaches to it on this side of the Atlantic, | 
may recall, however, that the mugwump originated in the 
States, and I am writing to point out that the interpretation 
above quoted by your reviewer would not be accepted in this 
country as accurate either by the mugwump himself, or by 
the average citizen. 

The mugwump movement in this country probably origi. 
nated in the State of New York with the State election of 
1879. The Civil Service Reform Association had succeeded 
in bringing into enactment a measure which was planned to 
place the Civil Service of the nation and of the State on a 
business basis. The system proposed was as nearly as might 
be in line with that which was in force in Great Britain, 
President Hayes had supported the Civil Service reform and 
had expressed himself as ready to do his part to carry it into 
effect. The politicians of both parties were bitterly opposed. 
In the State of New York, the leader of the opposition to 
Civil Service reform was Alonzo B. Cornell. Mr. Cornell was 
at the time naval officer, the equivalent of associate or 
assistant collector of the Port, and had control of a good deal 
of the business of the Custom House. He was also a leader 
in the State Republican organization in which he held the 
position of treasurer. Contrary not only to the spirit but 
also to the letter of the new Civil Service law, he was utilizing 
the Custom House as a base for political action, and was 
bringing the officials of the Customs Depariment into the 
service of the Republican organization for the payment of 
assessments and for the collection of assessments from others. 
The Civil Service Reform Committee, of which I was a member, 
went to Washington and put the case before President Llayes. 
The President told Mr. Cornell be must resign one of his two 
offices, that of treasurer of the Republican organization, or 
that of the naval office. He refused to resign either post, and 
he was then dismissed as naval oflicer. The Republican 
organization, in order to show their contempt for the Civil 
Service reformers and their opposition to the backing given 
to the cause by the Republican President, nominated Cornell 
for Governor. I was one of the three men who brought into 
organization a group of protesting Republicans. We called 
upon Republicans who believed in the importance of Civil 
Service reform to support the President and to defeat Cornell. 
This defeat would have been brought about if Mr. John 
Kelly, at that time the head of Tammany Hall, had not at the 
Jast moment decided to run as an independent candidate. 
He was anxious to defeat for re-election the democratic 
Governor who had refused to obey his orders. ‘The * young 
scratchers,” or mugwumps, as they were called, cast some- 
thing over 20,000 votes. Mr. Kelly secured as a third candidate 
70,000, which was just enough to defeat the Democrat Robin- 
son and to elect Cornell. This same “young scratchers’” or 
mugwump organization tock part in 1880 in the work of pre- 
venting the nomination at Chicago of General Grant for a 
third term. In 1884, under the leadership of Cari Schurz 
and George William Curtis, they were active in bringing about 
the defeat of Mr. Blaine. 

It is not the opinion of the average citizen that the term 
mugwump implies any claim of moral superiority, or even of 
higher education. The mugwump, according to my under- 
standing, is the man who, while associated with one or the 
other of the two political parties, finds occasion from time to 
time to protest against the policies or the nominations that 
had been put through in the party convention. In advance 
of this convention, he gives notice that if nominations of a low 
standard are made, and if the other party does better, he will 
himself, at least for that election, find it necessary to vote 





against his party. The mugwumpp is, as a rule, however, more 
interested in getting through measures, such as the Civil 
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gervice reform, than in working as a strict partisan, or in | from the Bishops who support the applications, prove beyond 
sccepting a party label as a final control of his action. question that the grants have been well bestowed, and have 
It has not infrequently been the case in the history of | cheered the homes of many at a trying time when, without 
itor of American politics, and particularly in the politics of the State | such help, the stress would have been difficult indeed to bear, 
I plead, therefore, very earnestly for funds to enable us to 


Demo. of New York, that the mugwumps, while not numerically 
strong, have been in a position, with the parties closely | carry on our work. We have many urgent cases which we 


oblem 
divided, to decide an election. ean only relieve if additional means are fortheoming. Sub- 


graph, 

a The mugwump stands, so to speak, in the centre of the | scriptions and donations should be sent to our Secretary, 

'S and titing board and puts his weight on one side or another, | Mr. Mandeville B. Phillips, 38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock 

P who according as the action of the one party or the other seems | Square, London, W.C. 1, and not to—Your faithful servant, 

in but most likely to bring about the success of the cause that he has VILLIAM Russet, Chairman of Committee. 

” has at heart, or the defeat of some disreputable nominee. The (Prebendary of St, Paul's Cathedral.) 

gland defeat in 1884 of James G. Blaine and the election of Grover Poor Clergy Relief Corporation. 

ie. | Cleveland, one of the greatest of our Presidents, was un- CINEMAS FOR CHILDREN. 

n the doubtedly due to the action of the mugwump group who aie 

ation found reason in this case, Republicans as most of them had [To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

n this been, to accept the leadership of Carl Schurz and George Sir,—In your issue of October 6th there was a letter about 

or by William Curtis, both old time Republicans, and to do what | the need of children’s cinemas. May I tell you what has 
they could to defeat Blaine and to elect Cleveland. I submit lately been done in Belfast to supply them? In America 

thet. that this record gives a different character to the mugwump children’s cinemas are found in many cities and the idea was 

on of fom that which has been presented by the reviewer in the | St@rted here by a couple of American ladies. After con- 

eded Spectator. —I am, Sir, &c., Greorce Haven Putnam. sideration @ committee was formed, the Lady Mayoress 

a 2 West 45th Street, New York. acting as chairman, with sub-committees to censure films, 

provide ladies to act as hostesses at each performance, sce 


on a [We are very glad to publish Major Putnam’s letter. Our 
- : : =r > i 2 ej “he an: 
night reviewer, however, in reproducing the definition of “ mug- | © Press notices, arrange for music, etc. The manager of 
: yump ” as given in the book said that it would be furiously | °P¢ of the leading cinemas most kindly gave the use of thie 


tain. é 
and resisted by all survivors of the original mugwump movement. | ©M¢ma on Saturdays from 11 a.m. to 1 o'clock, and helped 
into The book was written by an American.—Ep. Spectator.] us in every way possible. After deducting expenses, profits 
osed. . are given to some of the city’s charities for children. The 
sare THE REAL INDIA. scheme has been in work some months and is becoming 
was [To the Editor of the Srecrator.] increasingly popular, and the audiences are large and enthu- 
— §ir,—The following story is, perhaps, typical of the attitude | siastic. The difficulty is to get good films. We find Aesop's 
deal of the ** Real India ” towards political agitation in one part | Fables illustrated and ‘‘ Felix the Cat’ are great favourites ; 
adcr of the country. A festival, attended by 50,000 pilgrims, is | some good nature studies or films of life in foreign countrics 
the held each year about the end of January in a small village at | are always included, as we want the films to be educative, 
but the mouth of the largest and most sacred river of South India. | not only amusing. It is hoped the movement may spread 
zing The most important event of the festival is the dragging | to the cheaper class of cinema, but as the children there 
was of the temple car round the four streets which adjoin the | only seem to care for exciting or comic films, managers fear 
the temple. In 1922, when political agitation was at its height, | that the better films would not “ draw,” and are slow to 
t of the non-Co-operators made it known that they intended to | make the experiment; but ultimately we hope to sce the 
a decorate the temple car with a picture of Gandhi and the | general Ievel raised. As I am not the originator, only a 
ber, so-called ** Swaraj”’ flag. The District Magistrate, on his | member of committec, I do not wish my name given, but 
en part, announced that he would not permit the display of | I should be glad to give any more information if desired.— 
tes political emblems at a religious festival. A considerable | I am, Sir, &c., Z. 
body of ** National Volunteers,” dressed in a kind of uniform, = ee 
me attended the festival, and proceeded to place a photo of A REDSTART IN WINTER. 
The [To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 


oom Gandhi and a number of Swaraj flags on the temple car. 
vil police promptly removed them, but, when it came to the 
drazging of the car, the Volunteers threw themselves in front 


Sir,—I thought it might interest some of your readers to 
know that I have seen a redstart lately. One wonders low 
such a purely summer bird can find sufficient food during 


- of the wheels and pulled away every pilgrim who put his 
nie hand to the enormous ropes by which the car is moved. | these hard frosts we have had lately.—I am, Sir, &c., 
led They said that the car should not be dragged without a Dryleaxe, Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. D. N. Ton. 
ivil photo of Gandhi placed in front, and the car was not dragged. 
ell, The following January the Volunteers announced that POETRY. 
he they would again prevent the dragging of the car unless the a 
the a of the flags and Gandhi ® photo was allowed. The LOVER FINDS SOMETHING OUT. 
a istrict Magistrate, on his part, issued orders that no one Sebi: 
tie should attend the festival armed with any kind of stick or As one may stand upon a river’s bank 
ng weapon. The Volunteers duly arrived with their picture Lustred with daisies and forget-me-not, 
os and the flags, but the moment the flags were hoisted the And in a pool as clear as any tank 
"e crowd surged up and tore them down. It was made very Behold the little _, with purple shot, 
in- plain to the Volunteers that it was enough to have spoilt Coral of fin, and back as blue as lead, - 
“ the festival once, and that they had better make themselves Dart here and there as if ay wen afraid ; 
io searce less a worse thing befall them. The one and only Or hang above the golden gravel-bed 
nf piece of work for the police was to escort the Volunteers In rings of coloured light to view displayed : 
a safely to their boats in which they had just arrived.—I am, And then anon at suiting of wr wind 
af See, os) See eee ee 
x g is to see, where ¢ at was, 
aa Pacer Peonegt But rippled water by the breezes dimmed ¢ 
™ o the Edito ’ ECTATOR. 
of Sir,—In previous years at this season you have allowed the So have I often stood as by a brim 
T° special attention of your readers to be called to the notice In girls’ clear minds to watch the fishes swim ; 
he in your advertisement columns of the work of our Society. Which bubble to their eyes, or dive into places 
to The Committee meet twice in each month, and after the most Decp, yet visible still under crystal faces : 
Then—whether by mere airy blowing, 


at careful consideration of the applications for temporary 

or ‘ : . 3 ss = oe ee —_ . 
relief, in times of special distress through bereavement, Or (as Bethesda’s pool) some winged one’s sightless going— 
5 < - . ‘ = Sin etd ang “2A 
sickness or other exceptional cause (the Society does not| Clouded is all the vision, naught to see 


W 

il undertake the mere increase of incomes), considerable sums of But ripples and ruffles and timidity : 

be money and large quantities of clothing are distributed amongst Ah, sad young man! This moral here you find : 

e those who are really needy and deserving. Touch not her heart, if you would hold her mind! 
Ricuarp HvucuHes, 





il The many grateful letters from those thus befriended, and 
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BOOKS. 


— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Me. Hinarre Betrioc has published an extraordinarily acute 
book on the United States and Anglo-American relations— 
The Contrast (Arrowsmith). He has had a wide experience 
to fit him for a discussion of this topic, and it is his considered 
judgment that we should oppose any Hands Across the Sea 
attitude. The United States, he says, is a foreign country 
nnd should be treated as such. 

From Maemillan’s comes the second series of Mr. Charles 
Whibley’s Political Portraits. It includes sections on Boling- 
broke, Disraeli, The Trimmer,” Voltaire, Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, and other worthies. Our eye catches the following : 
* Polities is the profession of the second-rate. The man of 
genius strays into it by accident.” Lord Balfour's 
new volume, Theism and Thought (Hodder and Stoughton), 
commands altention, as does Stephen Gwynn’'s Hisiory of 
FIreland (Maemillan). 

The Nonesuch Press has vouchsafed us three more 
charmingly produced and notable books, Ten Sermons by 
John Donne, Letiers from W. H. Hudson, and the translation 
of a play, Masses and Man, by Ernst Toller, one of the best 
of the younger German dramatists. Mr. W. B. Yeats, the 
recent recipient of a Nobel Prize, has published a volume 
of Plays and Controversies (Macmillan). 

Mr. Iolo Williams has selected and edited an anthology 
of The Shorter Poems of the Eighteenth Century (Heinemann). 
It contains many seldom-seen verses well worth having 
handily on view as well as many of the better known poems 
of the period. 

Benn Brothers, in their usual thorough and magnificent 
way, have issued this week a great volume on the Art of Old 
Peru. It has been edited by Walter Lehmann, the Director 
of the Ethnological Institute of the Berlin Ethnographical 
Museum. Many of the artistic products reproduced are 
singularly fine and will repay careful study. It is a field of 
which we know only too little. Drawings by Guercino 
(Arnold), the carly seventeenth-century italian painter, 
have been very well reproduced and have an illuminating 
introduction by Mr. A. G. B. Russell, the Lancaster Herald 
of Arms. 

Finally, Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton has written another 
Christmas play, The London Review, a Moral Pantomime 
(Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.). As in the case of the Good 
Fairy last year, Mr. Albert Rutherston has done a large 
cut-out theatre in colour to go with the play. Such a delight 
to the eye and the mind should prove a charming diversion to 
children and grown-ups alike. What a pity that more 
first-rate artists do not turn their minds to the conception 
of delightful works of this sort. 

Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


AN IDEAL REVOLUTION ARY.® 


Ilernr is a most fascinating book. It could not indeed be 
It deals with what people have come to see, or 
will soon come to see, is one of the greatest and most soul- 


otherwise. 


stirring epochs in the history of mankind—the year 1848, the | 


year before and the year after: years filled with great move- 
ments, political, and still more social. It was an age also of 
great men inspired by great ideas, sometimes revolutionary, 
sometimes national, sometimes reactionary. But always their 
spirits were finely touched to fine issues. The only people who 
really come badly and poorly out of this great melting pot are 
the emperors, the kings, the reigning princes, and the Vatican. 
Keven the theatre, with Rachel on the stage and Victor Hugo 
and Lamartine labouring at “* the book,” lighted its torch at 
the revolutionary fires. 

But the attractiveness of Mr. Trevelyan’s volume is not con- 
fined to the fact that it deals with the epoch when the poles 
crashed and the worid of Europe from Berlin to Palermo, 
from Warsew to Lisbon and Madrid, was a weiter of sentiment, 
eloquence, thought, passion and violence. ‘There is no more 
splendid and picturesque episode in the great upheaval than 





that inspired and controlled by the sane yet fiery genius of 
Manwm and the Venetian Kevolietwn, lots, by GU. M, Trevelyaa, London: 
Awaguas. (los. 6d, net.) 





Manin. It is this section of the Italian side of the revolution 
which Mr. Trevelyan has chosen for his new instalmenj of 
the making of Italy. 

Nothing could be better thun the way in which the 
writer of Manin and the Venetian Revolution of 1843 
presents his facts. Happy in his era, happy in his 
localization, happy in his hero, Mr. 'T'revelyan is, above all 

. . . "a ’ 
happy in the possession of a style dignified and stingy. 
lating, and yet always concise and sincere. He is at aij 
times and in all places master of himself, of his words and of 
the emotional situation. ‘though he feels intensely the pic. 
turesque, the romantic and even the grotesque side of his 
narration, he never lets himself be swept off his feet by his 
subject. When it is right to do so, he can urge his coursers to 
the gallop, and extend them to the full, but they are always 
and when going their hardest, at command, never merely 
running away with him. It is all the diiference between 
jockey who is getting the very best out of his mount and a 
horse bolting with an incompetent rider. 

Everyone who is worth his salt as a reader of biography, 
when he takes up a new theme, wants to know what the hero 
was like, and what sort of impact he inade upon other men’s 
minds. Mr. ‘Trevelyan realizes this, and quite in the early 
part of the book he gives the following wonderful wor. 
pertrait of Manin, written by the Frenclinan, Henri Martin ;— 

“His aspect was not striking, either by the beauty or dignity 
of his features, and at first engaged your attention only by the 
impression of strength which was given by his head—with its wide 
and regular expanse of thoughtful brow—majestically poised and 
firnily set on the robust neck and broad shoulders of the nian cf 
action. His glance, when animated, triunsigured his countensne, 
and you were instantly subdued by the naxture of an authority 
at once brusque and attractive, and of w tender grace, coming from 
the heart, which appeared to yield everything to those whun. he 
subdued.” 

This is followed by a masterly summary by Mr. Trevelyan, 
from which we shall quete at length :— 

“The Italian risorgimenio still draws the attention of posterity 
for many reasons. Not least among these is the presence in that 
story of three men who, each in his own very peculiar way. sto 
high above the ordinary run of mankind. No cther nationa 
movement in history has three such contemporaries to show 
Mazzini, Cavour and Garibaldi. But the revelution in Toh 
was rendered admirable not by these three alone. In every proviiet 
men of ability and virtue contrelicd and guided the patri:ti 
passions by which they and their fellow-countrymien were impelled 
At the head of these men, in a class Ly himself below those thre: 
greatest, stands Danicle Manin. His infhence hardly extended 
beyond the Venetian islands, and his activities as a statesman did 
not outlast two years. He did not live to act as Cavour's lieutenant 
on the stage of all Italy, in the spacicus days of her redemy-ticn, 
after the lessons of the failure of 1848 had been learnt by t 
patriots, himself included. How great a man such wider oppor 
tunities would have shown him to be, no one cun ever tell. As 
compared to the lives of Mazzini, Cavour and Guribaldi—Sheke 
spearean themes—Manin’s career preserves the unitics of pla 
and time: the stage is the mountain-watched lagoon and the city 
that floats on it; the time is the tragic years 1848-1849. It was 
there and then that he displayed a number of qualities rarely fuund 
in combination : the craft and courage to conduct a legal agitsticr 
against despotic authority ; the nerve to carry through the first 
act of revolutionary violence when the hour to strike had come 
acting without the aid or epproval of the other leading men cf 
Venice ; the strong good sense to control the revolutionary fires 
he had evoked, to maintain order and justice in time of effervescenc 
the magic to keep alive the enthusiasm of a whole popu! 
nurtured in servitude and unaccustomed for many centuries t 
tuke part in the conduct of public afluirs ; the personal ascendancy 
to maintain their faith in himself in spite of defeat and failure, in 
spite of his constant refusal to flatter their baser passions or to yield 
to their less wise demands. He found the power to inspire cthers 
with his own courage and endurance for twelve months after Itslys 
best hopes had been shattered in the August of 1848. Yet ail the 
while he himself was wracked by bodily pain and weakness. Like 


} 


Elizabeth and William IIL, he bore the double weight of flesh! 











ills and publie cares. He had two passions—-the domestic and the 
milrictic. le divided between his wife and daughter, and to a 
~ degree his son, all the depth of affection that he did not cxinmust 
on Italy and Venice. Manin’s feeling for Venice, at once abstract 
and cencrete, intellectual and sensual, recalls the feeling ci an 
ancient Athenian for another city between hills and sea, 
jealous devotion of Dante to Florence. Manin’s love of one spot 
on earth was no less intense than theirs, ulthough in the case of 

7 

r 


or ie 


the modern it was absorbed in a larger movement, the new fé 
for Italy a nation. Some, indeed, may think that his passion 
Venice warped his judgment in the question of ‘fusion’ with 
Piedmont. Certainly it sustained him through the long martyrdcim 
of his dictatorship. And, together with the deaths of his wife and 
daughter, it broke his exile’s heart in Paris.” 

All that Mr. Trevelyan says here in the way of comment he 
makes good by detailed proof in the body of his book. 

The story of how Manin carried out the actual revolution 
in Venice, and carried it out without a single appeal to violence, 
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or murder, or bloodshed of any kind on his part, is most 
remarkable. It is true that the tyrannical head of the Arsenal 
gas killed by the mob when they broke in, but it was not at 
the order of Manin. On the contrary, he not only did all he 


could to preserve order, but im this single case of killing he felt 


the strongest concern and expressed his detestation of the 
deed in the plainest terms. Ife was not the kind of revolu- 
tionary who likes to profit by deeds of blood or thinks that the 
mangled bodies of men who were either sincere from their own, 
if mistaken, point of view, or were merely obeying orders, 
afford good foundations for a healthy State. Though Venice 
was the best example, the general history of modern Italian 
revolutions is wonderfully free from the taint of murder. It 
i; rare to find in the patriotic literature of modern Italy 
examples of the sophistical arguments of the “ killing no 





| do the top hats get a splendid sho 











aps, however, the best revolutionary pict 


Perh turx of é i} iS 
‘ har . ‘ ‘ 4 ais } +. d 
another from a contemporary print entitled the Liberation 

cr ® ree 3 2 . - * meet ‘ , 
of Manin and Tommaseo, March 17th, 1848. Phere not only 


but a great many of the 
and have turned up 
Again, ther 


Manin (or! 


patriots are in delightful short clo: 
1 H . : 
their trousers to show longish boots underneath. 


} 
KS, 


are one or two people in German-locking caps. 
it Tommaseo ?) borne aloft in the arms of 


lowers, has a very smart cut-away coat. 


his rejoicing fo! 
Then there is a 
gentleman looking on in a gondola, with two ladies in poke 
bonnets. 

Even better, perhaps, from the artistic point of view, is the 
unfinished picture of * Patriots Proclaiming the Republic 0} 
S. Mark ” five days later. The scene in the Great Hall of th 


| Doge’s Palace is also good, though not quite as remarkable as 


murder ” kind, of which we saw so many and such evil instances | 


during the Irish Revolution. It is bad to murder, but it is 
to cloak it with the tyrant’s plea of necessity. The 
ontain plenty of examples. There 
During 


worse 
history of the Soviet also e 
the practice of homicide was erected into a system. 
ihe earlier years of the Russian Revolution, * When in doubt 


eo out and kill somebody ** was almost a rule of the triumphant 


zime. All honour to Manin and the noble-hearted men who | 


worted him that they never had recourse to such blood- 
sta ned follies. 
Aiter Manin Arsenal and thundered over 


had shaken the 


ctater, yet with wonderful patience and good sense. With 
im the preservation of order was what cur modern revolu- 
naries would call an obsession. 
vt, but the cruel and odious nonsense abcut * bleoding his 
mis’? and so forth even The 
attics on the mainland round Vicenza are well described, as 
Iso is the siege of the city, and in a final chapter we have ¢ 
iking though concise story of Manin’s flight, exile, and 


never oceurred to him. 


Before we take leave of Mr. Trevelyan’s book, we must say 
thing of the admirabie illustrations with which it is em- 
ilished—to use the old, but in this case perfectly appro- 


phrase. The picture of Manin leaving his home on 


riate, 


| film makers not give us films of 
| , 
that they have “ never heard of ” 


Venice he ruled the city and the province as an absolute | 


Ife could be firm as well as 


| of contemporaries who were even more 
| What could be better for the films than “* 
on the Barrieades ” ; 


| of liberty or top hats ? 


‘ 22nd, 1848, to capture the Arsenal, gives the ethos of | 


id ‘tm 


ituation not only with the utmost poignance, but with a | 


The age of 1843 was par excellence the 


Therefore, very appropriately, Manin 





Cc 





iclightful humeur. 
of the top hat. 
is in the middle 
madeloth, a tall hat, 
sample bosom and * lower chest ” 


of the pieture in a frock-coat of black 


a high collar, and a black stock. Across 
spreads that civic searf 
thout which no revolution in those days was complete ; and 
nat the side of the frock-coat trails a magnificent sabre. 
ladies of his family might have stepped from one of Mr. 
Watts’s early pictures. By his side is a sentimental youth 
esumably his son—with a hat with a feather in it 
ius to have sprung from the pages of one of George Sand’s 
vels, or else from an album of Gavarni’s lithographs of the 
tricades. But though the son has all the sentimentality 
the “48, you somehow feel by the look on Manin’s face that 
vas a man fit for doing great things in a great way, the 
ntial patriot, the ideal revolutionary. 
Another delightful picture is that of the ITungarian Governor 
l deputy Tyrant of Venice, Palffy, his wife, surrounded by 
the 
Austrian in 


Palace on Piazza. 


The 
making 


netian rioters in the Governor's 

is taken from a contemporary sketch. 
is tight-waisted fur-edged 
vith his open palms, while his wife sobs and prays by his side, 


morning coat, excuses 


Another charming picture is from a contem- 
Kneountec of Mob and Croats in 
rhe top hat is here pre- 


s fascinating. 
rary print showing an 
i¢ Piazza, Venice, March 17th, 1848." 


| and the figure of the Saviour ot 


who | 


ninant, but very properly intermixed with a certain number | 


red eaps of liberty. In the foreground people are dying or, 


any rate, getting first aid. In the middle distance there are 
tloters, some in caps and some in tall hats, but all busy getting 
the proper 


background, 


ip the paving-stones of the piazza for a barricade 
the 


a certain looseness and aloofness, are two or 


volutionary reaction of those days. In 
ranged with 
taree files of Croat soldiers in busbies. ‘There is an amount 
{ vagueness (no doubt truly representative of what actually 
ippened) which gives a pleasing unreality (again, probably 
curately representatives to the whole picture. The orator 
Waving a flag and pouring forth torrents of eloquence is full of 


i} 


he spirit of his age. 


prints. 


those we have named, and the same must be said of the 
* Siege and Bombardment of Venice.’ This has a little too 
much the look of the contemporary Tilustrated London Nex 

But when we say it is not as good as the others, we 


must not be thought to wish it away. It is a delightful pic 


| of work and entirely in place. 


pe A ; : 
The iilustrations as a whole raise a question about which 


I 
Why one earth do the 
We can hardly 


that epoch, for the decu- 


I personally have often wondered : 
“48 2 


suDDOSe 


ments are so very easy to procure. Journalistic illustration 
had just begun to be used and was given full range t 
enterprising proprietors of the Jllustrated London News. 


Directly the rioting broke out in Paris they had the good sense 


Ihe i 
~nHDV tie 


to engage Gavarni, prince of lithographers and master of the 
new art, to illustrate the news for them. 
prolific than he was. 
The Young Christs 


or rather chanting 


There were plenty 


than Rachel singing 


and reciting—the Marseillaise at the theatres while the ti 


colour which she waved draped its marvellous folds round het 
dress ; than Lamartine making once of his fiery vet mellifluous 
discours to the mob; than the mob itself with their shirts 


pulled through the belts round their trousers, and their cans 
And then the 
first from Paris to Berlin or Vienna, then to Italy 
baldi, and ‘clese-ups.”? At 


' 
_ r 
scene might 


chang 
with Gari- 
i bitter 
end of all the patriotism, passion, and pathos we should s 
the Janiculan heights, 


Sociceryv { clase-up yal onee 


Mazzini Manin as the 


the cannon of France thundering from 





sinister and sentimental stroking his moustaches as he watched 
the slaughter. 

Lest the Labour Party should think their heroes left out 
of the picture, the film might begin with Karl Marx and 
Engels writing the Manifesto of °47 in the hall of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, and end with the foundation of the original 





Inter-National. We suppose the answer of the apitalists 
who control the films and delight us 
with Mr. Chaplin and the inimitable Super-Cat Felix, would 


irtine, or 


we do not speak ironically 


say that their patrons had never heard of Lar 


Rachel, or Manin, or Mazzini, and that even Garibaldi would 
only be known to them because he wore a red shirt. Lf that is 
the answer, we must console ourselves with the thought that 
though we can have no bananas to-day, there n bes C Sr 
our grandchildren. J. Sr. Loe Srracney. 
BIRDS.* 

Tur average man takes a bird as he fimds Ludeed kes 
| almost everything in that way. “And it was he 

is the epitaph, in the graveyard of his mind 

than primroses. But in others the inquisitty ss of inte! 
takes hold. At the outset ¢ s the collector stag 

first actual specimens and then rd SPE ns. Wh 
that ever loved birds but docs not remem the prid 
adding a new species to his list In s ( vel i 
complete ness, the intellect then irks 1 

task of fact-collecting. Some take to collecting facts t 
outsides of birds, some about t! les | 

development, their physiclogy, their dist r i 
vides its harvest. But the facts accunuils there c 3 
disorder, or satiety. So Intellect strings them lyr ls 
principle and theory, and organizes the brute phen ona into 

‘7 H . , ¢ By \ : 5 
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thought itself, into thought’s garments or its rapid vehicles. 
By now the bird is no longer only a feathered creature that 
sings and flies into our life. We are aware of it as a working 
mechanism ; of its million inter-relations with all the rest of 
the world, dead or alive ; of the way it builds itself in the egg ; 
of the slow path it traversed in its evolutionary past. 

Professor Thomson's book introduces us to birds on this 
plane. It is not the manual of ornithology with its list of 
specics, colourations, habitats, nomenclatorial puzzles, facts, 
details, more details, more facts. . . . Nor is it the manual of 
avian morphology (arid, austere, but necessary) with its com- 
parative anatomy and its classification. It is a genuine 
attempt at a real Biology, made possible by the new trends of 
work in zoological science, by the studies in heredity, com- 
parative physiology, experimental embryology, scientific 
natural history, that have becn poured out in these last 
few decades. 

The result, though occasionally stiff reading, need by no 
means alarm the layman, and may be strongly recommended 
to the man who, with a fondness for getting his intellectual 
tecth into a subject, wishes to see in what directions biology 
is tending. As for the ornithologist, whether he be the 
simplest bird-lover that ever put crumbs out for robins, or the 
ficld-naturalist and collector, or the museum worker or 
laboratory scientist—to all of these the reading of the book 
should be made compulsory! ‘The laboratory worker will see 
ihat his work can only be completed by the aid of field observa- 
tions ; the collector of eggs, skins, or facts (if not blinded by 
excess of zeal) that a little restraint and organization will put 
him in the possibility of doing something more than what a 
great scientist once called ** hodman’s work”; the amateur 
to whom the watching of wild birds is a joy will discover a 
hundred ways in which to mere personal pleasure can be added 
the intellectual and co-operative joy of research and discovery. 

There is one criticism which might with reason be made of 
this as of the gencrality of scientific books: they are all 
usually so eager to instruct, to tell us what is known, that they 
forget to tell us what is unknown. Too often, as a result, 
ardent young minds become weary at the spectacle of so much 
knowledge ; and when every “ discovery ” seems, on reference 
to the text-book, to have becn made before, enthusiasm falls 
flat to disillusion. 

Every scientific book should have a chapter on what is not 
known about the subject—not merely in broad generality, 
but also offering detailed suggestions as to lines of work. 

‘To take avian examples, I have recently had occasion to 
look up the facis about the weights of various birds, and about 
their fledging periods: it is almost incredible how little is 
known about either! The relation between number of eggs 
and weather ; the mere facts of courtship in many species ; the 
details of migratien, as revealed by marking captured birds— 
these are but a few of the problems crying out for solution, in 
some of which, as in Mr. Witherby’s bird-ringing schemes, 
co-operative projects of discovery are already in being and 
crying out for workers. Professor Thomson does remind us, 
incidentally, of such gaps in our knowledge ; but I would 
have liked to sce our ignorance more systematically exposed. 

But the philosophic mind might have taken its view of 
& bird even one stage further. The previous analysis reveals 
to us an organism which is related to the world outside it in 
every aspect of its life and its history. We can, however, 
go beyond the mere facts of these relations and treat the 
problem dynamically, seeing the organism as a state of 
equilibrium between living matter and the ten thousand 
forees that act upon it. The organism is not merely related 
io its environment; it is, in one very real sense, the 
product of it. ; 

Professor Thomson is continually giving us glimpses of 
this point of view, but he might have added a most fascinating 
chapter gathering up all its threads. For instance, it can be 
shown mathematically that, with the avian type of wing, there 
is 2 limit to avian size. This comes far below the limit (which 
also exists) imposed upon terrestrial animals: hence, for 
instance, the small size of the largest flying birds, such as 
albatross, swan, condor, bustard, compared with horse or 
bison or elephant ; the almost invariable increase of size found 
when flight is lost, as in ostrich or dodo.* 

But we can go further than this. The limit, apart from the 


_—— 


,* For treatment of these subjects the curious reader should consult Professor 
D'Arcy Thou pson’s classical work, Growth and Form, 
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shape and mechanism of the wings, depends upon the density 
of the air and upon the force of gravity. Ona planet the sizg 
of Jupiter, terrestrial animals could probably never develop 
beyond squat, thick-set crawlers, while birds could never haye 
grown large and might never have found existence possible, 
On the other hand, a denser atmosphere could be far more 
easily colonized and traversed, and would have possesseq 
an approximation to the variety of ocean life. 

Thinking along the same lines, we find the beauty of colour, 
form and voice that pre-eminently characterize birds as g 
direct outcome of three facts—the advantages of sexual fusion 
as a mode of reproduction, the existence of separate sexes to 
effect it, and the genesis, in the course of the struggle for 
existence, of elaborate sense organs and a mind of some com. 
plexity. It is almost impossible to imagine how different the 
world of life would have been if higher animals could haye 
retained the asexual or the hermaphrodite mode of reprodue. 
tion that is found in so many lower types. 

But cnough. Perhaps in the next edition Professor Thomson 
will give us these absent chapters, and will also, we hope, re- 
write the section on development, which is not only too small 
in scale, but dealt with in a wholly inadequate way, with 
mystery substituted for principle, in strong contrast with the 
rest of the book. ‘Two other general criticisms are that the 
book is insufficiently supplied with figures and diagrams, 
and that the author is sometimes less convincing on matters 
of detail than on those of principle. 

However, we warmly welcome The Biology of Birds. With 
this, Newton’s Dictionary of Birds, and Mr. Pycraft’s History 
of Birds, the British bird-lover is well supplied. 

JULIAN Hvuxtey. 
CHEHOV.* 

Parr of the seerct of Chehov’s amazing power seems to lie in 
the fact that he inspires to a degree achieved by no other 
writcr a love in his readers ; not admiration simply, though 
that may well be profound, nor literary delight, though that 
is incontestably in his gift, but love, simple human love of 
the man himself. l’or what breathes in the whole fabric of 
his work, linked with an enriching joy in nature, is a deep 
compassion for mortal frailty with its slender holds upon 
happiness. ‘This fascinating and understanding study of 
Chehov deepens the impression that he was, even apart from 
his writings, a great and noble creature. 

Conforming to the critical habit of to-day, Mr. Gerhardi has 
tried to extract a philosophic pith from the stories, plays, and 
letters, but Chehov’s mind was too keenly apprehensive of, 
and sympathetic to, other people’s problems to have much 
room for any of his own. Of the ultimate meaning of 
existence his characteristic ery is that he does not know— 
but he hopes. ‘ Imagine Mr. Shaw being perpetually con- 
tradicted by Mr. Chesterton and the resulting neutralization 
is approximately what has been going on in Chehov’s mind,” 
says Mr. Gerhardi, and he concludes on Chehov’s behalf that 
** God is a spirit in the world that, like transcendental imagina- 
tion, contrives to make good use of opportunities afforded 
by ever-changing nature.” 

It is interesting though not very important, for after all 
Chehov was supremely an artist, informed with an extra- 
ordinary emotional sympathy. ‘I know your need,” says 
Elena Ivanovna, “ and what I don’t know I feel, my heart 


guesses.” He extends our range, but not of knowledge or 
speculation. “The artist observes, selects, guesses, com- 


bines”; that is Chchov’s simple formula. He is a realist, 
but his ordinary people—and they are all ordinary—are 
presented to you at just the one significant moment of their 
lives when they do for a brief space become universally 
interesting. In this capacity to transform the meanest of 
episodes he has no peer in literature ; in him the artist was 
identical with the man. “ All the time he works on real 
life. But in his hands it has become more than real life; 
and, after Chehov has done with it, it is still real life. What 
he has done to it we do not know: but it has become beauti- 
fully, strangely perturbing.” 

Mr. Gerhardi has some suggestive things to say of Chelov’s 
technique, though curiously enough he fails to comment upon 
one of his most subtle gifts—the art of taking you into his 
story at once. As often as not he begins by telling you the 
time, and generally has put enough into his first paragraph 


© Auton Chehor, 





By William Gerhardi, London; Cobden Sanderson, [7s, 6d. net] 
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to enable the figures to be seen in an immediate and intelligible 
relation to the background. He just catches you by the scruff 
of the neck, as it were, and flings you into the stream, where 
you are delighted to find you are not out of your depth, and 
that the water is warm and enticing. 

How singular it is that admirers of Chehov are not generally 
speaking enthusiastic about Turgenief! “There is no 
modern Russian intellect who can hold a candle to Chehovy,’ 
Mr. Gerhardi declares, and in his comparisons he is almost 
contemptuous of Dostoiefsky, and brusquely dismisses Mau- 
pessant. Very justly the only English writer he mentions is 
Katharine Mansfield, and certainly in one instance Chehov’s 
influence upon her had a peculiar effect. The curious- 


minded may compare her “* Child who was tired ”’ from Jn a | 


German Pension with Chehov’s story, “ Sleepy,” in Vol. XII. 
Of Maupassant Mr. Gerhardi says: ‘* One could understand 
Maupassant being called the French Chehov, in a mood of 
generous extravagance.” But it is not quite so casy to 
dismiss the Frenchman. There are some remarkable points 
of resemblance between them in both technique and sub- 
stance: they were both extraordinarily observant men ; 
they were always snapping up unconsidered trifles in the 
shape of observed details ; their notebooks were full of things 
they briefly but beautifully saw, and conversations they 
startlingly overheard. The context of their tales is largely 
furnished from such a fund. ‘Their favourite figures are 
peasants and government officials. Other resemblances are 
their apparent detachment from the implications of their 
subjects (this was expressed emphatically by both), and the 
sympathy that nevertheless transpires for the poor, the way- 
ward, the unfortunate. But the Russian’s humour, passionate 
fecling, and artistry are beyond the reach of Maupassant. 
How far Chehov’s Russians are typical Russians may be 
difficult to say: they are people who have accepted civiliza- 
tion rather than life, and at times that blasphemy rather 
overwhelms him. They may be no more representative than 
Meredith’s picture of the English. 
of presentation and a vivid sense of fuct: if he does not give 
us truth he gives us beauty, and what is the use of beauty if it 


: t aorpater tha ” - r 
is not greater than truth 7 A. E. Copparp. 


BARBA TRIUMPHANS.* 


Cuoice as is the format of this book, sure as is Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s craftsmanship, gratifying as the literary portraits which 
face his work must be to every one of their subjects, we confess 
to finding the whole a little monotonous. ‘To plead that a 
gallery of portraits by pen and pencil is somewhat featureless, 
portraits too of men who, if they have not, like their prede- 
cessors, ‘* stood the test of a generation of critical challenge,” 
have yet established a certain reputation in the world, might 
seemahard saying. Yet so itis. Into the truth of Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s renderings it would be invidious too closely to inquire, 
even had we the special knowledge which would enable us to 
do so. But casting our eyes along the faces which front us 
here, we cannot help being impressed by & certain sameness. 
It is as if the distinctive, illuminating lines in a number of faces 
had been smoothed out; or is it that modern life with its 
exigent demands is subduing us all to a pale conformity ? We 
cannot think it. We can only conjecture that, beautiful and 
accomplished as is Mr. Rothenstein’s technique, he is apt, quite 
unconsciously, to impose a formula on his sitter. We note it 
particularly in the eyes with their repeated suggestion of a grey, 
neutral tint, void of vitality or mystery, glassed over with a 
spectral stare. The mouths, too, are too often transfixed in a 
strange, flattened immobility, that denies the right of 
laughter or of speech. One result of this is that the beard 
comes gloriously into its own. For not only does it limit to 
some extent Mr. Rothenstein’s hegemony over the mouth, but 


it would seem to rouse in him, whether a frenzy of rapture or | 


indignation we cannot say, but certainly a boldness which 


charges his delicately working hand with just that decisive | 


strength which it too often lacks. Mr. Gordon Bottomley and 
Mr. Augustus John are correspondingly alive. From the 
others Mr. Middleton Murry emerges with quite surprising 
uniqueness. The face does here explain and corroborate the 
man. It is not like several others a mask which leaves us 
bafite -d and perforce compe Ile d to turn to the lette rpress for an 








Willi um Rother ‘nsteiIn, W ith critical 


Te nty-four Portraits (S¢ we Series ) ~ By 
Chatto and Windus, [21s, uet,] 


appreciations by various hands, London: 





But all his work has truth 
| confidence 


assurance that we are scanning the features of a gifted os 
potent personality, a fine intellect or a creative genius, 

Certainly the letterpress should silence all doubts. Brief 
and brilliant as these literary portraits may be (and Mr. 
Rothenstein would seem to be satisfied of that) they are 
brilliant chiefly in adulation. If criticism there be, it is 
insinuated so discreetly that we are left with the impression 
that we are living in an age of at least potential demi-gods. 
At most it is reiterated against Mr. Aldous Ifuxley that he is 
*“ only twenty-eight years old,” and that surely is a pardonable 
vice. But if appreciation is the order of the day, it must be 
admitted that these smiling literary miniatures are deftly done 
and will convey to a reader the positive characteristics of their 
subjects with considerable truth. 

It remains only for some stylistic detective to attach the 
names of their authors, given us only in mass, to their respective 
testimonials. 

A EUPEPTIC 
Mr. Prrestiry has done it again. Already —_ by 
the discriminating as one of the oy of our younger essayists, 
he now fulfils the promise and repeats the achieveme nt of his 
Papers from Lilliput. This latest volume 
advance on its predecessor. The few mannerisms that 
blemished the earlier volume are gone, while the individual 
thought and style, the genial philosophy, the all-pervading 
humour and the implied poetry—these remain. The technical 
improvement is indeed slight, for the author was already 
expert enough in the mere craft of writing ; he had, and has, 
a mature control of his orchestra, which is another way of 
| saying that he possesses a sense of the music and colour of 
words, and the gift of marshalling these elements 
seemingly artless harmony. And this technical harmony of 
the craftsman is the microcosm of that greater harmony which 
is the aim of art. 

Mr. Priestley’s prose achieves that air of spontaneity 
which is the last reward of the careful s stylist; it has the 
and ease of familiar talk. In this particular, 
if in no other, it is far more pleasing than the 
tional prose, marred by unashamed trickiness, of a 
experienced essayist, Mr. Chesterton, some of whose 
and gaicties Mr. Priestley seems to share. To read 
such as these—all of which, says their were “intended, 
devised and written for publication in book forin” 
the pleasant illusion of being taken into the confidence of a 
man who is in friendly touch with life and finds an ever-fresh 
joy in its amiable ironies. To inquire whether the “17 of 
the essays is indeed Mr. Priestley himself, or an invented 


ESSAYIST.* 


recoe 





marks a definite 


into uw 


sensa- 
more 
inoods 
essay Ss 
author, 
induces 


character, would be impertinent in both senses of the term. 
As there is an element of self-revelation in all fiction, so there 
is assuredly an clement of fiction in all personal essays. The 


(Continued on next page.) 
By J. LB. 





* J Kor One. Priestley. London: Lodley Head. 
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essay is a highly sophisticated art-form, and its egotism is 
often no more-than a convention. 

The best of these new picces have a rounded completeness 
which fuses into unity an experience and an idea. They 
constitute a rhythmie pageant of jests and whimsies, and 
images that have colour and clarity. The writing is so uniform 
in quality that one may safely open the book at random and 
quote the first paragraph that catches the eye :— 

“To the man who wishesto saveur his journey. . ._. London 

can offer nothing better than the top of a “bus, particularly if the 
day is fine and the hour is somewhere about dusk. The unusual 
height at which one travels changes the whole city: one sits on 
the deck of a queer kind of ship, and the streets become rivers and 
the open spaces dim lagoons. . . . It was just twilight when I 
mounted the "bus; the shapes of the buildings could still be seen 
hanging egainst the sky, but they no longer looked solid ; all the 
lights were blazing away, but they were set not in the thick back- 
ground of night, but in the delicate greys and blues of dusk.” 
And so on. But this quotation, which telescopes disjoined 
passages, is misleading if it suggests that Mr. Priestley is too 
generous with his paints and knows not the valuc of 
chiaroscuro, 

The volume is not impeccable. On bad days, tempted to 
rely on his mere facility, the author will make the most of a 
small notion, even though that most be too much. ‘The 
result is a dog-and-bone worrying of a subject, a riot of 
paraphrase thinly disguising repetition, that is fatiguing to 
the reader for whom technique is not enough. “ The Cult of 
the Revolver” is one example of this vice, this hammering of 
a good but small notion until, like beaten metal, it covers a 
large space. But among these thirty essays failures are few 
and far between. Of life and letters Mr. Priestley has feasted 
with discrimination and without stint. His book bears 
witness to a sound intellectual digestion. 

GERALD BULLETT. 


TRAVELS.* 

Ture appears to be no slackening in the flow of travel-books, 
and though more discrimination migit be used in their 
selection, we would rather that they were reecived with too 
generous than with too meagre hospitality. For whilst a bad 
novel is useless even for domestic purposes, it is difficult to 
imagine a travel-book quite devoid of interest. Tven if the 
author is a most abandoned egoist, it is amusing to watch such 
a little piece of impudence unawed by any immensity. The 
only dull books are the instructive ones, but even in those 
there are generally photographs. 

Mr. Blundell is one of these naturally romantic people who 
get the last ounce of interest out of strange places by com- 
bining with it a strong sense of reality. The City of Many 
Walters! is the town of Brunci in Borneo, sometimes called the 
Venice of the East, as it is built on piles over a lake. Soon, 
no doubt, it will be no more, and the anthropologist will have 
lost his opportunity of studying a lake-settlement in actual 
use. The habit of flinging refuse into the water under the 
houses, and using this water filled with decayed vegetation 
for household purposes results in terrible epidemics of cholera, 
and it is planned to remove the city gradually to the hillside, 
Luckily its character will survive in these pages, for Mr. 
Blundell was far from being the conventional engineer, who 
comforts himself in exile by building between himself and the 
native life a wall out of English habits and English newspapers. 
Mr. Blundell went about among the houses and made friends 
and came to understand the Malayans. As an amateur doctor 


he gained their intimacy and was of great assistance during | 


a cholera outbreak. It was then that he took a determining 
part in a love affair which makes the inventions of many 
professional story-tellers look very pale. But it must be read 
to be believed. 

Barrack and Bush in Northern Nigeria? is a very hearty 
and readable account of life in the military garrison of that 
country at the beginning of the century. Its attitude gene- 
rally is that of the professional soldier and sportsman, but 
Major Hall records his adventures with such an apt selection 
of interesting details that he is never so dull as he might be— 
for what he experienced was chiefly the spade-work of Empire 
building. One or two photographs showing examples of 
ambitious mud-architecture are of unusual interest. 

“+ (1) The City of Many Waters, By Peter Jbiundell, "Bristol ; Arrowsmith, 
10s, 6d.) (2) Barrack and Bush in Northern Nigeria. Tey Herbert C. (Johnny) 


flail. London; Allen and Unwin, [7s. 6d.|-—(5) A Woman Tendecfoot in Lyypt. 
By Grace Thompson Seaton, London: John Laue, [12s, 6d.) 


The two principal trophies of Mrs. (or Miss) Seaton’s trayels? 
are her study of the feminist movement in Egypt and an 
imaginative interpretation of the ancient initiation mysteries, 
The latter, couched in the huge shadowy symbolism of the 
esoteric mystics, leaves us glad to return to matter-of-fact, 
The subject of the emancipation of Moslem women js one 
which she treats with sympathy and, on the whole, common 
sense. The photographs of scenery are commonplace, but jn 
compensation a number of Egyptian ladies have permitted 
their unveiled portraits to be published. This is, we believe, 
an historie occasion, 


POETS AND POETRY. 
—<>_—_ 
TRISTRAM AND ISEULT.* 
Mr. Harpy describes his latest work as “ a play for Mummers 
in one act, requiring no theatre or scenery.” It is a series of 
twenty-two brief scenes framed between a short prologue 
and epilogue spoken by Merlin. Technically, it is remarkab] 
in the fact that the time covered by the events presented js 
concentrated into an heur or two—zbout the same length of 
time as the performance eecupics ; the manner in which 
the poct, having chosen the psychological nioment when events 
are rushing together to the final catastrophe, contrives to 
furnish, at once completely and with extraordinary economy, 
the antecedent facts, is a masterly piece of construction. It is 
inevitable that. in a writer of Mr. Hardy’s venerable age, then 
shouid be an occasional dryness in the poctry, an occasional 
accentuation of idiosyncrasies which are the “ reverse ’—the 
negaiive side—of the writer’s genius ; and it would be easy 
to pick out passages in this latest play in which, though tlic 
sense is fuli (sometimes, indeed, over-concentrated), the 
poetic and emotional element has, as it were, dried up. To 
ignore this would be to pay « poor compliment to so fine a 
poet as Mv. Hardy ; the more so when the play contains so 
much that is renl end moving. The drama and poetry rise to 
their greatest height, I think, with Fseult the Whitchande:, 
the scorned and rejected wife of Tristram. The scene between 
her and Tristram (whom she has secretly followed over the se: 
from their home in Brittany to Cornwall, whither he has 
gone to rejoin Iseult, the wife of Mark) is extraordinarih 
moving, and the effect is produced by the simplest language, 
bare of any adventitious adornment. The epilogue, speicen 
by Merlin, is in itself a beautiful poem, and gains an added 
beauty from its position and function as a commentary en 
the tragedy. 
* Thus from the past, the throes and themes 
Whereof I spake-—now dead 2s dreams— 
fave been re-shaped and drawn 
Jn feinted deed and word, as though 
Our shadowy and phantasmal show 
Were very movements to and fro, 
Of forms so far-off gone. 


Pan ot 


‘These warriors and dear woinen, whom 
I’ve called, as bidden, from the tomb, 
May not have failed to raise 
An antique spell at moments here ? 
~—They were, in their long faded sphere, 
As you are now who muse thereat ; 
Their mirth, crimes, fear and love begat 
Your own, though thwart their ways ; 
And tnay some pleasant thoughts outshape, 
From this my conjuring to undrape, 
Such ghosts of distunt days !” 
Mr. Hardy has added to the beauty of his book by two of his 
precise but curiously impressive little drawings, representing 
| imaginary views of Tintagel Castle and the Great Hall at the 


time of the tragedy. MAR?iN ARMSTRONG. 


x try Tr 
FICTION, 
a 

— “Pp. . a 

l NDER-LON D¢ IN, 
Tuowvucu the title of this book suggests thet it deals with the 
mean streets of London, it does nothing of the kind. It is true 
the scene is laid in the East End, but it is mainly a narration 
of the schoo! life of half-a-dozen boys whose parents are of the 
lower professional classes, and therefore presents no harrowing 
pictures of metropolitan poverty. The style is simpice and 








* The Famous Tragedy of the Qveen of Cornwall, By Thomas Hardy. London: 
Macmiilan. [6s, net.! 
¢ Cnder-London, By Stephen Graham. London: Macmillan, [7s, €d,]j 
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direct—a little too direct, perhaps, for significance, and with- 
out the simplicity of beauty—but the flavour of place and 
time, 1895-1905, is rather well recaptured by the cockney 
mourning for Queen Victoria, by the rise of Labour and the 
dectine of the Tories, by the names of the great cricketers of 
that period. We hear again the far-away tragic thunder of the 
Boer War, and the popular musie-hall songs—* Strolling round 
the town,” “O, Mr. Porter!” “Jf it wasn’t for the houses in 
between ”’—though in some cases Mr. Graham misquotes them, 
even as he does some of the children’s playing songs. It 
behoves us to treat with respeet these ashes of dead ditties. 

We view the lives of the boys, at school, at home, and at 
play ; their jealousies and incomprehensions ; watch them at 
cricket, skating, electionecring, bird nesting, moth collecting, 
lighting and thieving ; and although none of the lads is very 
momentously observed, although a hypercritical mind—as 
the author himself surmises—may ask at the close why it 
has all been written, nevertheless, the task has been accomp- 
lished with a kindly interest and delight in its minuscular 
events, and the not-too-exacting will accept it with pleasure. 
A secondary thread of story is provided by the matrimonial 
inisfortunes of the parents of the principal boy, Fred Masters, 
whose uncle becomes involved in the toils of a fascinating 
barmaid to such an extent that he has to fice the country ; 
whereupon Fred’s father takes his place in the barmaid’s 
affections. ‘The consequenees are very disagreeable to the 
Masters family, but at the worst phase the delinquent uncle 
unexpectedly returns with all the glister of wealth upon him. 
A pleasant, innocuous, sineere story closes with the entry of 
all the boys into commercial life, and an epilogue gives a 
résumé of their activities in the Great War. 

A, E. Corrarp. 


A DRAGON COME TO JUDGMENT.* 


Mr. Epen VPuturorrs’s dragon is as fragrant in his 
philosophy as in his person. ‘The air for miles around him 
is pervaded with the smell of lavender, and when he is 
moved to grief each tear he sheds is a quart of the purest 
lavender water. He is evidently first cousin to Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame’s Reluctant Dragon, who, it will be remembered, 
was a reflective, stay-at-home fellow, asking nothing but to 
be left at peace to write minor poctry in the privacy of his 
lair. The Lavender Dragon, like this illustrious predecessor 
of his, is a grossly maligned creature. When Sir Jasper de 
Pomeroy arrives at Pongley-in-the-Marsh, accompanied by 
his squire, George Pipkin, he is met by a deputation of 
suppliants, led by the Portreeve. It appears that the popula- 
tion of Pongley has been decimated by the depredations ef 
a beautiful but terrible flying monster, which Sir Jasper, 
on referring to his pocket encyclopacdia, iminediately identifies 
as the Lavender Dragon. 

In response to the entreaties of the villagers, the knight- 

errant, with something of Quixote’s lust after adventure, 
sets out to slay the dragon, which, to his mild surprise and 
disappointment, he finds to be a cultured and kindly old 
monster with a perfect command of good English. Knight 
and charger are transported, willy-nilly, to Dragonsville, 
where all the lost inhabitants of Pongley are found to be 
living in a state of ideal communism. “ You, my friend,” 
says the Dragon, during one of several discourses, 
“have an ambition to leave the carth sweeter and richer than 
you find it . . and where reason rules, such an ambition 
reacts most favourably upon those who persist therein. For it 
is the solvent of selfishness, the test and touchstone of character. 
As time passes and the emotion becomes a part of yourself, 
humility appears ; you are emptied of any love for fame, power 
or pelf ; room for happiness is created, and you find, in a negation 
of personal good, the truest happiness that man may enjoy ; for 
only by individual self-denial can the sum total of happiness be 
increased,” 

We scem to have heard these excellent maxims before ; 
but in the mouth of a dragon they must have possessed a 
certain piquancy. Mr. Phillpotts is quite amusing in his 
lighter mood ; but he cannot long sustain it. 

GERALD BULLETY. 


REPUTATION.+ 
Tins interesting book develops a diflicult theme, for it sets 
out to show the difference in female character between 
September, 1882, and May, 1922. The thread that binds the 


* The Lavender Dragon, By Eden Phillpotts, London: Grant Richards, [6s,] 
T Lteputation, By Llinor Mordaunt, London; Hutchinson. [7s, 6d, net,] 





story together is the heroine, Claudia Waring, and Mrs, 
Mordaunt’s motto for the book should be, ‘“* The more things 
change, the less they alter.” It must be acknowledged that 
although the manners of the characters, especially of the 
minor characters, alter in this space of forty years, the funda. 
mentals of human nature are untouched. Indeed, con. 
sidering that “ this poor world is almost six thousand years 
old,” how could any revolutionary change be expected in so 
short a period. Two years ago most people believed that the 
War had forced the pace of social development and advanced 
matters at least twenty years. The world had, as it were, 
skipped a generation. Mrs. Mordaunt unconsciously tends to 
show us that this advance was more apparent than real, for 
the section of her book dated September, 1902, is extremely 
modern in tone. On the whole, however, the first period of 
the story is the most successful, for the circumstances which 
lead to Claudia’s great adventure—an incomplete clopement 
with an elderly peer—are placed before the reader in very 
convincing detail. In the 1902 section the author is con. 
fronted by the difficulty of demonstrating that her heroine 
really became a very great novelist. The present writer takes 
Ieave to doubt it, and can only hope that her books were not 
* best sellers,” which, of course, is a very different matter, 

At the end, the story gets to a third Claudia—great-niece of 
the first—and it must be confessed that the reader is a little 
tired of the breed. Much, however, may be forgiven to a 
character who mzekes her only appearance in an epilogue. It 
is a pity that Mrs. Mordaunt gives us so meagre an outline of 
** Grannie,” who is much the most virile personage in the book, 
Her frankness of language is truly Elizabethan and produces 
a considerable effect on the fortunes of her grand-daughter. 
The novel is long and very carefully written. 





CASTLE CONQUER. 
7s. Gd. net.) 

The castle may supposedly stand for a symbol of British 
rule in Ireland, but it is little more than a symbol in the 
novel which, despite some faults of construction, has a 
deeply interesting story. Francis Gilliek, a shy visionary, 
loves Brighid Paralon, a beautiful peasant girl, and tlic 
ideal simplicity of their love is wonderfully conveyed until 
from its pastoral setting they are suddenly plunged into a 
situation that is sublimely tragic. Here Mr. Coium seems 
to falter; Francis and Brighid do not become the vivid, 
burning figures that their catastrophe implies. Perhaps for 
this very reason they are more true to life, for tragedy in 
life comes seldom in the grand manner. Mr. Colum’s method 
is reminiscent of the technique of the cinema ; brief, graphic 
touches, odds and ends of character; tiny alarums and 
excursions—all rather Joosely knit together. But who would 
dream of asking #n Irishman, least of all a poet, for conciseness, 
He is at his best when he wanders away from his story inty 
that tender, intimate region of fancy which responds so 
readily to the idioms of Irish prose. The little story of 
“ Saint Brighid ” is a triumphant interpolation, and scarcely 
less fine are “The Long Dance” and ‘* Maelshaughlinn.’ 
although none of them has anything to do with his tale and, 
indeed, impede its flow distractingly. But his characteriza- 
tion is sweet and sure, and he can lift beyond its absolute 
folly such a quixotic thing as the resistance to Martin 
Jordan’s eviction. There is dignity in that absurd episode. 
And over all is a fine quality won, it would seem, from the 
soft Irish air, neither rich nor austere, but a mingling of 
elements to procure a simplicity that is poetry, a grace that 
is firm and wise. 

FICTION AS SHE IS WROTE. 
(Methuen. 6s. net.) 

Mr. Knox has reduced modern popular fiction into twelve 
types ; he has then extracted the essence of each type. The 
total result occupies precisely 148 pages. The slight varia- 
tions on that total occupy whole circulating libraries. At the 
head of each story is a little “‘ argument ” such as we get in 
some of the magazines and on the flaps of dust covers. They 
are all so excellent that we select for quotation, by length 
rather than quality, the heading to Gently Does It: A Tale 
of the Turf. “ Fraud, duplicity, passion, virtue, and clean, 
honest sportsmanship all enter into the composition of this 
powerful romance of racing life.” How completely Mr. Knox 
has hidden the identity of those he parodies! Who, for 
example, can Frank Gilbert be, the hyphenating for-the- 
Lord’s-sake-don’t-call-me-a-highbrow author of Pash, Paint 
and Peppercastor, a “truly dramatic story of the hunting- 
field’? ? And who are those two authors who have never 
before collaborated and now give us the story Me, the story 
of how Sherlock Holmes found Ayesha’s lover? They are 
obscured under the names of Cunning Rider and Haggard 
Toyle. Then, again, who on earth can he mean by Selah bh. 


By Padraic Colum. (Macmillan, 


By “Evoo” (E. V. Knox). 





Bran, the author of a Sussex novel? And who are Horace 
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BABERS 
METHOD 


of fitting the foot 
with 


SHOES & BOOTS 


ABERS are Foot-Fitters before they are 
Shoe-Sellers. Their service is based upon 
the theory that the usual heel-to-toe method 

of measuring a foot fundamentally wrong. 
Put very briefly, Babers method necessitates 
the measuring of the foot from heel to ball, and 
the fitting of shoes (or boots) which fit all that 
part of the foot closely, thus giving support 
where support is needed, particularly under and 
at the side of the arch, whilst the tocs and toe 
joints are allowed complete freedom of move- 
ment (see diagram). 

To enable this accurate fitting of the foot to 
be achieved, it has been necessary to stock shoes 
in as many as eight widths to each size and half 
size, instead of the usual two or three widths. 
The complete comfort of Babers-fitted shoes is 


is 





astonishing, especially to those who have suf- 
fered in any way 
from foot / trouble. 
The vital difference 


between shoes fitted 











correctly —_ on Babers 
method and_ shoes 
fitted, or rather mis- 
fitted, by the ordinary method can readily be 


proved by your feelings of foot comfort when 
— fitted, and also by the evidence of your 
wn eyes by means of the special X-Ray machine 
ve Babers. Babers are renowned for the smart- 
ness of their styles. At the recent Woman’s 
Exhibition they gave the first Shoe Fashion 
Parade ever held in this country. 


‘ering from foot 
it to yourself to 
And don’t 
seeing that 


Whether suff 
trouble or not, you owe 
wear correctly fitting 
forget the vital — 


actively 


J; * 
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mce of 


your children also wear only correctly fit- 
ting shoes and boots. Booklet “P,” fully 
explaining Babers scthedl, will gladly be 
sent post free upon request. 


BABERS, 


309 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
(Opposite D. H. Ez 
Tel.: MAYFAIR 1323. 
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BATERS LTD., JERSTY, 
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CHRISTMAS CHOICES 


Beauty in your Christmas presents 
makes for happier remembrance. 
At HEAL’S this factor of beauty is 
a dominant consideration. 


For example :— 





















long = ..£4°5°C 


A Morning Tea Set for two sie ae oe 15/6 
A Coffee Set Jor Six in Biue, Orange, Green or 

Mauve oe P os ee os 45/- 
A Delic ite Gate legged Or nal Table in Oak.. 50/- 
A Folding Floor Cushion for fireside « aur 

5 ft. 10 ins. ee 
A Decorated Cherrywood Bowl, 9 ins. diameter . 8/- 
An Amber Glass Lemonade Set, Jug & 6 Tumb! ters 42/- 
A Red Lacquered Electric Light Standard Lamp..£5°5*@ 


Bring your children to the 
TOY G pasta 


* Christmas Presen ttalogue on re 


Heal & Son I 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W |! 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery and Furniture Makers, 
ealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics and Decorative Things. 
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You 
ought to 


read this 


Written for the non 
technical owner- 
driver, this booklet 
explains just enough 
of the working of 
the petrol engine 
and chassis to 
enable the reader to 
take an intelligent 
interest in the lubri- 
cation of his car. 
Write for a copy. 
It will be sent post 
free. 


Postal Dept. 
C. WAKEF [EL D& apes L TD., 
All-British Firm. St} in Motor Lu n. 
Wakefield House, Cheapside, nity EC. 2. 


Central 1156, 


ecialists 
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Wallpaper, Rupert Kitchins, Philip Quex and Hogarth 
Walf? The only way to identify them is to read this wonder- 
ful little book of parodies. _ We have done that with enormous 
pleasure, and, as a matter Of fact, as the tipsters say, we know. 


PROUD LADY. By Neith Boyce. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Proud Lady is so modern in feeling that it is almost 
impossible to believe that the man, Laurence, has just come 
back from the American Slave War. But that is no fault 
of the author's. Rather it is that the Slave Trade was a 
barbarous survival that had outlived its historic milieu by 
many decades, even by centuries. So when we find in this 
novel mention of railways, telegrams, shells, and a quotation 
from Browning, it seems at first incredible that these things 
were in the world at the same time as a civilized slave-owning 
community. The novel has a curious, faint, pervasive 
bouquet, which continues through the bdok in spite of the 
author's modern and too openly expressed views on sex, 
polities and a varicty of minor things. It breathes through 
the characters, of which that of Mary Carlin is the most 
notable in its monotonous, chill sweetness ; it stirs like a 
sigh of air through the all too few descriptions of the untamed 
prairie ; it endows the book with graciousness. 


THE CLOSED ROAD. By Rosena Giles. (Boston, U.S.A. : 
The Cornhill Publishing Ca. $2.) 

‘This is a good story, because it is full of vitality and wild, 
nztural Keauty,.and it has a real man in it. It also has a 
heroine with the enchanting name of Crevola. Its failure 
to be a fine work of art lies in its construction. In its 
description of the lonely farm lying cupped in the immense 
purple Mesa, the rolling plain that would be called a prairie 
further north, in its use of local symbolism, as when it com- 
pares the rich beauty of Crevola to the rosy cactus of the 
Mesa, it attains art. But the mistake of the writer is in 
creating a lot of unnecessary people and then killing them 
off one by ore in despair. Crevola’s uncle and aunt, the 
hero's illegitimate child, his favourite horse, and his appalling 
wife all swell fhe holocaust. And when, at the end of the 
book, the wife is “left dying” from internal pains in order 
that Crevola and her man may be happy, one wonders 
mazedly whether the unfortunate protagonists had ever 
heard of divorcee. The essence of great art is that what 
happens is inevitable. 

WOVEN IN A PRAYER RUG. By 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

The atmosphere of * Eastern mystery ” stories is apt to 
Le musty. Here, however, it is comparatively fresh, and 
us a first novel the book is full of promise. The elderly man 
whose doctor suddenly condemns him to a life of looking on 
is well enough drawn to excuse the theme. The hero’s 
ndventures are interesting apart from his fights and escapes. 
THE GARDEN OF DELIGHT. By W. Riley. (Herbert 

Jenkins. 73. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Riley is one of our most popular writers of country 
novels. Ile is always sure of an enthusiastic public, and 
ceservedly so, for his books are both sincere and pleasant, 
und he is able to give the public what it wants without being 
untrue to himsclf. 


Neville Langton. 


THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES, 


THE ROUND TABLE. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 

So suddenly has the General Election come upon us that 
The Round Table is unable to deal with the domestic issue of 
the moment. But on the Inrger questions that face us at 
home and abroad it has much wise and helpful comment. 
After emphasizing the value of the Imperial Conference, 
at which the Dominions “ helped to revive the idealism which 
inspired us in the War,” it deals plainly with ** The Problem 
of Europe ” and says, as the Spectator has said, that “ as long 
as French policy remains what it is, the Entente is a sham and, 
like all shams, a danger.” The Round Table would put an end 
te the Entente if France will not join in a real inquiry into 
Germany's capacity to pay reparations. On the other hand, 
the American correspondent who defines America’s attitude 
to the professed inquiry thinks that Washington is still hopeful 
of persuading M. Poinearé to accept some compromise and 
still reluctant to act without France on any commission. 
A lueid article on * Inflation and Deflation” is adverse to 
any further, reduction of prices and also to Mr. Keynes's 
proposal that the Cunliffe Committee’s policy of a gradual 
return to the gold standard shall be abandoned. Under the 
heading of “ Great Britain and the Iraq,” a well-informed 
correspondent endeavours to answer the Spectator’s complaint 
that British aid to Mesopotamia is ‘‘a hemorrhage”; in 


four years, he thinks, the country should be able to stand alone. 
An Irish correspondent paints the Irish situation in sombre 
colours, but thinks that there are some signs of improvement ; 
he says, for instance, that the arrears of rents are being paid. 
The usual quarterly letters from the Dominions are of special 
interest at the present time, 


The Australian letter, it may 


a 
be noted, regards an increased British Preference as “ a very 
precarious and unsatisfactory solution of the problem of 
marketing ” Australian produce. 


THE ADELPHI. 


In his editorial ‘More About. Romanticism” Mr. Murry 
recovers his old sober gait. Perhaps toengage in a controversy 
with Mr. T.S. Eliot puts him on jis mettle : he suggests hinaself 
that in Mr. Eliot he-has found an antagonist “ worth replying 
to.” Whatever the reason for his comparative restrain; 
those who have regarded Mr. Murry as properly an impres- 
sionist critic of high sensibility will be delighted to see that 
in this article they are given none of the pathetic “ Oh’s,” 
the peevishness and the kitchen detail which made former 
articles so embarrassing. The result is that Mr. Murry once 
more provides material for serious thought. His declarations 
of faith are more impressive than his arguments, for he fits 
to his terms meanings that no reputable opponent would 
accept. Few classicists, for example, would agree that “a 
classicist must believe that nothing really exists that cannot 
be defined, and indeed that things are in virtue of their defini- 
tions.” Still, Mr. Murry will gain the sympathy of all who 
are giad to see a man attempting a good thing, even if he acquits 
himself ill; and in his struggle after that impossible virtue, 
honesty, he is certainly entitled to call himself a romantic. In 
contrast to Mr. Murry’s recovery of dignity, “The Journey- 
man’ has suffered a further relapse into button-hole conti- 
denees. A correspondent has accused him of being “ damna- 
bly inhuman” (a most incapable diagnosis), und “ The 
Journeyman ”’ replies, ** Yes, I suppose [ am oddly detached 
from life.” In a style which is neither interesting nor agree- 
able he proceeds to take credit for inhumanity where it seems 
defensible and to deny that the word can be applicd to him 
in any of iis more vicious implications. Miss Katharine 
Mansfield’s charming story contains all of her customary pity 
for weaklings and a great deal of the poeticism which was her 
constant danger. Mr. A. A. Milne contributes a light extrava- 
ganzx, and Mr. D. H. Lawrence a few bullying gestures, 
Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan continues his articles on * The Struc- 
ture of the Atom” ; it is astonishing to see how many points 
he can make with so little technical display. Among these 
companions Mr. Edmund Blunden’s poem, * The Still Hour” 
seems very sturdy. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Lord Bledisloe and Mr. Christopher Turnor contribute a 
valuable article—the outcome of a recent visit to Denimark 
on “ Danish Agriculture and the World Depression.” The 
smallholders and small farmers who have nearly all the land 
in Denmark have to work very hard on poor soil, but their 
industry is astonishingly profitable, thanks in part to eflicient 
co-operation, in part to * well-informed State encouragement.” 
The details given deserve careful reading ; good marketing 
is the Dane’s great secret, which has yet to be learned here. 
Mr. G. R. Stirling Taylor propounds * A Platform for States- 
men,” in which he lays stress on the need for a new social 
morality rather than a new political programme. Sir Campbell 
Rhodes discusses ‘India’s Virst Step ’’—towards - self- 
government—with evident sympathy, and even suggests 
that mere powcr might be given to the councils before the 
allotted ten years have expired. Mr. J. R. Remer, after 
visiting the Baltic States with several other members of 
Parliament, describes the present state of Latvia, Esthonia 
and Lithuania, and suggests that British traders might do 
good business with these little new republics. Mr. Robert 
Szivessy deals with the Spanish dictatorship ; it might be 
endangered, he thinks, if the Marquis de Estella were to 
persist in making war on a large scale in Morocco, which 
would be unpopular with both the Army and the public. 
Mr. Kk. W. Soutter recalls George Odger, one of the best 
of the trade union secretaries of the old type, who died in 
1877. Mr. Hugh Macnaghten takes the Persae as the theme 
of an interesting article on * Aeschylus and the World War” ; 
the parallel between the humbling ef Xerxes and the abase- 
ment of the Kaiser is indeed close, and some of the speeches 
are curiously apposite, especially that of Darius on his over- 
proud successor. We must note, too, Lady Cave’s diary of 
her visit to Canada three years ago, for the sake of the little 
details that most travellers forget to record. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


An old fellow-student of the American President contributes 
an attractive sketch of Mr. Coolidge’s life and characte 
and describes his firm suppression of the Boston police strike 
in 1919, which made him famous. Mr. J. D. Whelpley, 
discussing the coming “* American Political Year,” declares 
that American elections are now decided, and American 
policy framed, by a vast body of electors who belong te 
neither political party but who vote conscientiously according 
to their lights. Washington, he suggests, can no more fore- 
tell the result of a Federal Election than we can in London. 
Mr. George Moore writes with real pathos about his old home 
in Ireland, which the Republicans burnt, as if to show that 








they care nothing for Irish men of letters. Mr. St. Nihal 
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Singh puts the question: ‘* Has Dyarchy failed in India ?’ 
and answers it in the aflirmative. No serious student of 
Indian affairs or of human nature ever expected dyarehy to be 
anvthing but a failure : yet that is not to say that the many 
races and creeds in India should, as Mr. St. Nihal Singh 
infers, be treated as if they were a unified nation accustomed 
to manage their own affairs by popular vote. Colonel D. C. 
Maclagan’s comments on * The Dole” are refreshingly free 
from the usual party bias, and emphasize the fact that honest 
men would rather have work than doles, and that the whole 
problem has been handled unintelligently, as if it were no depart- 
ment’s business to reduce unemployment. Political workers will 
find useful hints in Mr. Howard Little’s ‘** Socialism: Faith 
or Fulerum ?” noting the weak points in the ordinary anti- 
Socialist arguments. Mr. J. B. C. Kershaw deals in a practical 
fashion with *“‘ Smoke Abaicment and the New Bill.” He 
maintains that much could be done to lessen the smoke 
nuisance if stokers and their employers were induced to take 
courses in the firing of boilers, as many do in Glasgow and 
Manchester. After all, the eflicient stoker, if properly 
supported by his employer, has the remedy in his hands. An 
attractive paper by Mr. W. A. Darlington on “ Plays from 
Novels * should also be noted. 


THE CONTEMPORARY. 

Mr. Walter Runciman has first place with an orthodox 
Yiee Trade article on ‘“ Protection, Unemployment and 
Turmoil ” from the consumer’s standpoint. He remarks that 
the Cabinet has had at least five different. fiscal policies in the 
iast two months and concludes that, * had the country been 
given time to examine the actual proposals, which are so 
confused and so assiduously beclouded, the verdict in 1923 
would have been as decisive as in 1906." Mr. Harold Spender 
denounces “The Press Octopus,” based on the principle 
that journalism is merely a branch of cornamerce : he sees no 
remedy in the development of wireless telephony which, like 
many newspapers, might be controlled by a trust, and he 
would prefer to limit the number of newspapers to be owned 
by one man. In a thoughtful article on * Politics and the 
Vhiiosophy of Parties”? Mr. Algernon Cecil expresses the ! 
doubts which many men feel about our party system. Parties 
here, as in America, have, he thinks, ceased to correspond to 
real differences of view and have lost touch with ideals. 
He would work for a fusion of the Conservative and Liberal 
Partics. Mr. James Murphy explains “The Downfall of 
Socialism in Italy’ as due, in part, to the desertion of the 
rural labourers as soon as they had got their land and, in 
part, to a reaction against the brutal treatment of the returned 
soldiers by the Socialist agitators and roughs—a_ reaction 
not confined, we think, to Italy. A former head teacher 
describes the collapse of the Russian secondary schools under 
ihe Bolsheviks, despite their boasted zeal for education. 
Professor Hearnshaw has an excellent paper on “* Shakespeare 
ws a Historian,’ and Mr. Robert Dunlop, in an instructive 
article on ** Ireland of the Phoenicians,” draws attention to 
the Phoenician fort known as Dun Aengus or Aran Mor, 
parallels to which are found on a coin of Byblos and at 
Zimbabwe in Rhodesia. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Mr. Maxse this month delivers a violent attack on the 
League of Nations, which he calls “The League of Busy- 
hodies,” partly on the ground that no great Power takes it 
criously except Great Britain. “Centurion” pays “A 
British tribute to M. Poincaré,’ insisting that Germany is 
still dangerous and must be kept down. Mr. Ian Colvin 
comments on “ The Winter-Garment of Repentance ” worn 
hy the Liberal Free Traders, after their aceeptance of the 
Paris resolutions in 1916 and the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act—two measures which cannot be reconciled with orthodox 
Pree Trade doctrine. Major Newman Craig, in ‘ Some 
Reflections on Corfu and After,” remarks on the revived 
coniidence of Fascist Italy in her strength, especially since 
she dared to challenge both Greece at dcfenceless Corfu. and 
the League of Nations. Mr. Vincent W. Yorke gives a highly 
optimistie account of ‘ Mexico To-Day.” Everyone who 
reads detective stories will be interested in Mr. Valentine 
Williams’s memoir of their inventor, Gaboriau. He learned 
his trade by acting as secretary to the once popular novelist, 
Paul Féval. His first success was gained with a feuiileton, 
1, Affaire Lerouge, in 1865. We wrote fourteen more, mainly 
for the Petit Journal, and died in 1873 at the age of forty. 
BLACKWOOD 'S. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jan Gordon's delightful account of a tour 

With a Donkey Across Southern Spain” is completed 
this month, much to the regret of at Ieast one reader. The 





lravellers saw the real Spain which “straddles from the 
fyurtcenth to the twentieth century and the intervening 
developments are omitted”; only those who can bear 
extreme discomfort will follow their example, but the experi- | 
tnee was priccless. Miss Moira O'Neill writes charmingly 
on the late Sir Walter Ralcigh and his last essays, Some 


Authors ; she dees well to emphasize Raleigh’s high praise 





of Iialifax the Trimmer and Burke. An unnamed writer 
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describes an ancient temple in Ceylon in a_ singularly 
attractive paper: pilgrims still visit this “ shrine of the 


war-god,” who has other devotees in Europe. Colonel 
3 : . “1: * ~? . 
Repington subjects “ Churchillian Strategy to caustic 


criticism, but his disapproval of all ‘ side-shows ” is carried 
to an extreme. 
THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

Commander Locker Lampson provides this month an un- 
commonly readable shillingsworth, though, of set purpose, 
he does not discuss the elections. He prints Lord Birkenhead’s 
much-debated address on “ Idealism in Politics” and an 
article by Mr. Harold Cox, clearly stating “* The Case for Free 
Imports.” Mr. Birrell contributes an excellent appreciation 
of Lord Morley, with the personal touches that an old friend 
can give. ‘ It was one of his strange characteristics that he 
had a personal enjoyment in being in office. To sit in an arm- 
chair all day and say ‘No,’ jumped with his autocratic 
humour.” Mr. Aylmer Maude, dispassionately reviewing 
“The Russian Situation,’ maintains that the Bolshevik 
tyranny is incompatible with any revival of prosperity in 
Russia, though the Bolsheviks may retain power for some time 
tocome. There is a poem, “ The Present, the Future and the 
Past,” by Mr. St. Loe Strachey. Dr. Monckton Copeman’s 
suggested diet as a palliative for cancer is given in detail. Old 
Oxtord men will be interested and perhaps not a little amused 
by Mr. Godfrey Elton’s article on “* Oxford and the Labour 
Party,” which is based on the assumption that Oxford is only 
now hearing something about Socialism. There were plenty 
of Socialists—Christian and other—at Oxford in the late 
Victorian era, though most of them, having» contracted 
Socialism, like measles, in their youth, have long since become 
immune to the complaint. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE VEILED EMPRESS. By Benjamin A. Morton. (Putnams. 
22s. 6d.) 

This is history as it might have been.’ It weaves a thread of 
possibilities (very plausible possibilities sometimes) round the 
carcer of Aimée Dubue de Rivery. Mr. Morton calls his book 
An Unacademic Biography, and his second paragraph is 
certainly enough to flutter the academies of two hemispheres. 

“Though heretofore unknown to history, Aimée Dubue de 

Rivery was a person of the first magnitude in historical significance. 
‘Yo the failure of the English to obtain the mastery of Constantinople 
in 1807 ; to the revolution of 1808, that made possible the survival 
of the Ottoman Empire; and to the downfall of Napoleon, her 
romantic story is a vital clue.” 
This lady was born of an old family of French settlers in 
Martinique. We are given two chapters of colourful descrip- 
tion of present-day life on the island in order to evoke 
the atmosphere in which Aimée was brought up. For this 
purpose a number of coloured illustrations from paintings by 
Christina Morton are of great assistance. Aimée was sent 
back to France when she was about thirtcen, and after a 
number of years in a convent at Nantes she set out to return 
to Martinique. Then, after being wrecked and rescued, the 
ship to which she escaped was eaptured by Algerian corsairs, 
and her beauty and distinction led to her being reserved for 
disposal by the Dey himself. This old ruffian sent her as a 
present to the Sultan at Constantinople, and by him she had 
asonwhois known as Mahmoud II, Of the remarkable influ- 
ence she is supposed to have had on European affairs through 
this son, the least plausible is that which attributes to her the 
downfall of Napoleon. It rests on this fact. During her 
childhood she must have been acquainted somewhat inti- 
mately with her cousin Josephine, who afterwards became 
the Empress of Napoleon. It was to chastise Napoleon for 
his abandonment of Josephine that Aimée, years afterwards, 
confgxed in the Sultan’s palace, directed her son’s policy so 
that he concluded a secret peace with Russia which enabled 
troops to be flung at the French lines of communication, and 
so foreed the retreat from Moscow and his ruin. It is 
evidently a subject for a super-film. 


DAMAGED SOULS. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
net.) 

It is amazing how quickly we have come to take Mr. Lytton 
Strachey for granted. Before the publication of Eminent 
Victorians we should perhaps have counted such a work as 
Mr. Gamalicl Bradford's Damaged Souls one of the chosen. 
But now his biographies of Benedict Arnold, Thomas Paine, 
Aaron Burr, John Randolph, John Brown, P. T. Barnum, 
and Benjamin Franklin Butler seem somewhat academic and 
timid. Mr. Strachey, after thoroughly steeping himself in his 
material, prepares for us what in the eighteenth century 
would have been called a “ lively history,” embodying the 
truth as he sees it about a disputed character or a controversial 
event. Of course, one cannot upbraid Mr. Bradford for not 
employing Mr. Strachey’s method; but when he fails to 
produce an_ interesting narrative or a comprehensible 


(Constable. 15s. 


analysis of human actions it seems permissible to object. 
Especially does this seem just when Mr. Bradford so con- 
stantly snatches from under our very noses just those things 
which would make his studies interesting. 


* I wish I could 











embellish these decorous pages with the gay adventure of the 
fair Madame D. in the crowded inn at Rotterdam,” he writes 
in his biography of Aaron Burr. We wish he had risked 
embellishment, even at the expense of decorum. Again, in 
dealing with Barnum, he mentions some of Barnum’s eon. 
spicuous frauds, and says : “ Joice Heth, the one-hundred-and 
sixty-year-old nurse of Washington, the Mermaid, and the 
Woolly Horse were not creditable adventures,” and then tells 
us nothing about them. 


W. S. GILBERT, his Life and Letters. By Sidney Dark ang 
Rowland Grey. (Methuen. 15s. net.) 

Any printed page that contains a line of poetry or prose by 
W. S. Gilbert is to that extent excellently good ; and in this 
volume there are innumerable selections from his verse, and 
many complete letters. So we must say of this book that it is 
good. But—and it is a big but—rarely have we had to wade 
through anything so undistinguished, so unsuited for its 
theme, as the parched literary sand-flats by which we have 
travelled to the next Gilbertian oasis. The biography of this 
daintiest of penmen needed a more graceful touch. Neverthe- 
less, we are grateful for a mass of documents and facts, and an 
appendix of uncollected Bab Ballads, out of which the right 
architect can build a better monument. But perhaps Gilbert 
did that sufticiently well himself. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


GAME BIRDS AND WILD-FOWL. By A. 
(Longmans. £5 5s. net.) 

In his beautiful book, Game Birds and Wild-Fowl of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Mr. Thorburn not only holds the mirror 
up to Nature, giving us the perfect presentment, perfect in 
line and colour and poise, of grouse, mallard, wigeon, partridge 
and the rest—that alone would earn our gratitude, and he 
has done it—but has also achieved what comparatively few 
painters of birds do achieve. He has given us not merely 
birds, but Bird, the very essence and innermost soul of Bird— 
the creature that dwells behind that soft array of tinted 
feathers, beyond that arch gaze, haunting the horizons 
of being as migratory birds haunt the horizons of the world. 
And, speaking of horizons, we come on one of the secrets of 
Mr. Thorburn’s success. For not only does he create delicious 
landscapes for his birds, but these landscapes—except in the 
case of such water-birds as frequent the close, high banks of 
streams—all have distant horizons. There is the gentle 
arable country for the partridge, rolling away to low, tree- 
crowned hills, blue with distance ; purple vistas of mountain 
beyond mountain, with rifts and inlets of the Highland seas, 
for the kingly black grouse; far wintry skies, and misty 
shoals, and cliffs that hang like coloured cloud beyond the 
water, for teal and wigeon and grey lag-goose. And this is 
right. For, while the near landscape is man’s, and the middle 
distance belongs to the company of timid furred people that 
rove the woods and meadows, the horizon, ever fugitive, is the 
heritage of the adventurous wing. Perhaps the most fascin- 
ating of all are the pictures of black grouse on the wing, and 
of red grouse in heather. But there are some enchanting 
water pictures also. The book is so large that the thirty 
plates are of the size of an ordinary small water-colour. The 
author also gives a short description of the haunts and habits 
of the birds depicted. An ideal book for a Christmas present. 


THE FORESTS OF INDIA. By E. P. Stebbing. Vol. Il. 
(John Lane. £2 2s. net.) 

We reviewed at length the first volume of Professor 
Stebbing’s important and authoritative work on_ the 
forests of India. We cannot do more than call attention to 
this second volume and say that the high standard of the first 
has been maintained. Professor Stebbing tells us that, 
contrary to his original hope, a third volume will be necessary. 
The greater part of the second volume is devoted to the period 
1865 to 1870. The experiences that have been gained in 
India are invaluable to foresters all over the world. If we 
have a criticism to offer it is not of Professor Stebbing’s work, 
but of the manner in which timber is shaped and transported 
in India. Labour-saving devices are few and far between. 
Of course, labour is cheap and abundant in India. That is 
the explanation, though we are not sure that it is economically 
& justification. 

THE PRIMULAS OF EUROPE. By John Macwatt, M.B. 
(Country Life, Ltd. 12s. 6d. net.) 

This new volume in the Country Life Library is a popular 
work, describing the chief species and varicties of Primula 
found wild in Europe or imported and growing in gardens, 
with a short account of the hybrids, especial attention being 
paid to the Polyanthuses and the Auriculas. The author, who 
is an enthusiastic grower of Primulas, gives advice as to 
methods of propagation, potting, watering, soil situation, 
treatment of diseases and pests. This advice should prove 
useful to those interested in growing these plants, especially 
as so many of them in gardens are under conditions very 
different from those of their natural habitats. There are a 
considerable number of half-tone illustrations and a few 
rather poor coloured plates. 


Thorburn, 
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re HE time draws near when we aud to wonder what indication of our 
ey regard, what expression of affection, we can make to friends and 
re arr that will convey to them something more than a seasonable 
greeting or passing pleasure. Is there a gift that will remain through 
all the year as a pleasant reminder of our thoughtfulness? We 
suggest that the answer is: 


A Year’s Subscription to “Punch’ 


VERYONE knows ‘‘PUNCH."” It _ letter day, since it brings the weekly copy 
has become a Briti sh institution, deep- of ‘‘PUNCH’’? 


ly rooted in the hearts of the people. Its 
cartoons have made at 1d are ‘still making “Punch” Appeals to All 
history. To its pages not only the fore- Wheneachsuccessive issue of ‘‘ PUNCH" 
most artists but the most famous writers has been enjoyed and digested—no light 
of the day continue to give their most bril- matter, for it is packed from cover to cover 
liantwork. Toreadit regularly isaliberal with matter of absorbing interest—then it 
education inart, literature, witand humour. may be passed on to every other member 
Scarcely a more accej table or appropriate of the family! Often they wait their turn 
present could be made, nor one that will with impatience. There is neveranything 
give a tithe of theenjoymentthatacopyof to offend, but there is much to inspire right 
“PUNCH " affords every week. thinking and the true spirit of optimism. 
. Its clean, wholesome humour, its clever 
R A Giit that Lasts satire, its witty review of the politics, the 
Kemember that a years subscription tO foibles and customs of the day, find an ap- 
PUNCH” represents a gift not quickly preciative audience, irrespective of age, 
forgotten, not lightly thrown aside. It isa party orcreed. Andallthisfora trifling cost, 
gift that lasts, a gift wi thacumul itivevalue,  Thinkofit! Ayear’s pleasure for yourfriend 
because the first copy of ‘*PUNCH,” com- — gnd all his household, ; 
plete as it is in its unique excellence, is 
but the forerunner of many others. each a 
promi her pleasure in store. 


se of still furt! 

Wednesday—the Red-letter Day 
When the day's worries are over, when 
work is temporarily forgotten, then comes 
the quiet, restful evening by the fireside 
and a delightful dip into the world’s best 
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OST business men recognise the value, 
as a means of increasing goodwill and 

good fellowship, ofa complimentary present 
of cigars, poultry, or other conventional 
gifts, to their associates or business con- 
nections. 
A year’s subscription to ‘‘ PUNCH" is a 
better and more acceptable present, one 
that lasts the whole year through, and one, 
moreover, which is inexpensive. 
For many years a number of Firms have 
adopted complimentary gift Subscriptions 
to ‘‘ PUNCH "’ for their Christmas presents, 
sending from a dozen or so to many times 
that number to their business friends. 

One of these, an important Company— 
which employs a large number of Represen- 
tatives all over the country, at a meeting of 
its Representatives took a vote to ascertain 
whether it was desired that the sending of 
**PUNCH "’ to them should be continued, 
or whether they would prefer that the Firm 
should revert to the previous practice of 
sending cigars. Notwithstanding the fact 
that all the men knew that the cigars were 
considerably more costly, they unanimously 
voted for the continuance of ‘* PUNCH.” 
Subscriptions to ‘‘ PUNCH "’ will be found 
useful gifts to Managers, Heads of Depart- 
ments, Outdoor Representatives and busi- 
ness connections in other Firms, whether at 
home or overseas. In the latter case the 

erpetual pleasant reminder of the giver 

y the weekly arrival of ‘‘ PUNCH” is 
calculated materially to strengthen goodwill, 
and may, from a strictly business point of 
view, easily prove to be worth many times 
the cost involved. 


e eile 
For Your Friend Living Overseas 
All that we have said applies with tenfeld 
emphasis when you are considering what present 
to make to those who are living far from their 
native land. A weekly message from the Home- 
land—how much does it mean! And when 
conveyed in such a treasury of good things as 
abound in ‘‘ PUNCH,” it is difficult to imagine 
anything that can give a tithe of the pleasure to 
those in the far outposts of Empire. 


Send your order 






A year’s Subscrip- 
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humour, funni liest pictures and most divert- : = — *. post p ise id t0 the b i 
3 « rt au 1ess ac css « 
ing reading. Can vou wonder then that : - to addresses in the Unite 
for so many thousands Wednesday is a red- : crn WOCEROROD CVETOORE: SEO. SO 
less than tex 28 vested 
lo so, we will glz em notify the recipient by 
ans of an attractive Christmas card, which will 
} ; be poste ion December 21, that you have asked us 
AS te send “PUNCH” each week throughout 1924. 
Orders should be sent at once to 
. << THE CHIEF CLERK 
4 4 “ Punch” Offices, Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 4, 
and delivery of the copies will commence with the first issue 
of January unless otherwise desired. 
@n the centre page of the 4-pp. coloured Christmas 
Card which is sent with Mr. Puuch's compliments 
te your friend at your request on December 21. 
WWIIeeececervervecesors ? ba +4 5445454 >4 
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“The Foremost Humorous Journal of the World’ 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
JAPAN AND HERCOLONIES. By Poultney Bigelow. (Arnold. 
15s. net.) 

Mr. Bigelow says that, if he had unlimited wealth at his 
disposal, he would endow one hundred American universities 
with professors “ in the Art of Arts—the great Art of Travel.” 
If all his professors were as sympathetic and as open-minded 
as he shows himself to be, they would be of great assistance 
towards bringing about that better comprehension of other 
nations which, as he points out in this book in regard to the 
United States and Japan, is the ideal preparation for national 
friendship. Mr. Bigclow writes with great but not undue 
severity about the * sonorous platitudes ”’ and “ stale fables ” 
which are still utilized by people who ought to know better 
for the purpose of propagating bad bleod between the two 
countries. Mr. Bigelow has known Japan intimately for many 
years —almost, indeed, since she emerged into the full light of 
Western civilization, as his first visit to the country was paid 
in 1876. After a long life largely spent in travel for the pur- 
pose of studying administrative methods on the spot, Mr. 
Bigelow returned to Japan in 1921 for the fifth time, with the 
special purpose of studying her colonies and colonial admini- 
stration, old and new. He knew well what to look for, and 
had the great advantage of being in close personal touch with 
some of the leading men in Japan, who facilitated his inquiries 
not only wit!: Japanese courtesy, but with the pleasure that 
men who are conscious of doing good work feel when an expert 
comes to have a look at it. Mr. Bigelow has made a valuable 
end interesting book out of the copious diaries which he kept 
during his visits to Formosa, Manchuria, Shantung, Korea and 
Saghalin. He has come away with a high opinion of the 
colonial administration of Japan, who has only “ been in 
business ” for about thirty years, but has shown her ability 
to do for a large part of Eastern Asia ** what England has done 
for India.” Mr. Bigelow’s trenchant style and plain speaking 
add value to his lucid observations. 

AWAKENING PALESTINE. Edited by Leon Simon and 
Leonard Stein. (Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Numerous writers contribute to this collection of brief and 
authoritative papers on the present state of Palestine and 
the various economic and social problems which have to be 
solved. Mrs. Faweett, Professor Geddes and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald speak well of the Zionist settlements. Mr. Ormsby 
Gore describes the Holy Places and Canon Danby outlines 
the work that archaeologists may hope to do. From the 
economic standpoint the essays by Mr. Ruppin, Mr. Wilbush 
and Mr. Hoofien on industrial prospects and the question of 
credit are particularly to be noted. Politics apart, there can 
be no doubt that Jewish capital and enterprise might transform 
the country, three-fourths of which lies derelict after ages of 
infamously bad government. The text of the Mandate and 
of the Rutenberg hydro-electric concession are printed at 
length in an appendix. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE WEST INDIES. By Hume Wrong. 
(Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. lume Wrong gives us a valuable and interesting con- 
stitutional study of one of the least understood portions of 
the British Empire. Perhaps he goes too far in saying that 
many of us still think of the British West Indies as “ un- 
important and worn-out sugar colonics, peopled by lazy and 
degraded beings of motley hue.’ But there are certainly 
very few Englishmen who could say off-hand how Jamaica or 
the Bahamas or the Leeward Islands are governed, or who 
even know that there are as many as sixteen separate legisla- 
tures in operation among little over two million British sub- 
jects. Stil Mr. Wrong is unduly medest in describing his 
study in constitutional history as a “ drab subject,’ even in 
comparison with the * brilliant tropical colour ef the reckless 
gallantry, savage cruelty, vain hopes and great accomplish- 
ments of Englishmen in the Caribbean in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries.” Whilst not diverging in essentials 
from the austere path of constitutional history, he has bright- 
ened his pages by many extracts from early records. We are 
glad to be introduced to the delightful Puritan, with his 
peculiar spelling, who describes Jamaica as “one of the 
Riches Spotes of ground in the wordell,” and calls Barbados 
“the Dunghill wharone England doth cast forth its rubidg 
a rooge in England will hardly make a cheater heare.” Yet 
it was in this very island that the memorable protest against 
taxation without representation was issucd more than ‘a 
century before the American revolution, concluding : ** We 
doubt not but the courage which hath brought us thus far 
out of our own country, to seek our beings 2nd livelihoods 
in this wild country, will maintaine us in our freedoms ; with- 
out which our lives will be uncomfortable to «us. Mr. 
Wrong gives « lucid description of the complicated systems 
of government in force at various times in the different islands 
and territories, with their elected assemblies, clected or 
nominated councils, and so forth, varying in time and space 
from the extremely democratic and informal “ government 
by public meeting *—something like the Homerie agora 


of old Honduras to the pure Crown Colony system of ‘Trinidad. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE, 
[By Our Crry Epiror.] 
AWAITING THE ELECTION, 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,—Before this article appears the Election will he 
over and, presumably, we shall know whether a Conser- 
vative or a Liberal Party has been returned with a work. 
ing majority, or whether it is a case of the majority being 
so small as to indicate a return to a Coalition. — Foy, 
rightly or wrongly, the City has dismissed all idea of a 
Labour Government. It is felt that the programme of 
the Capital Levy as outlined by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has been too crude fo deceive even the most unenlightened 
elector, and that it will be supported only by those who 
represent Communism, rather than Labour. And the 
City refuses to believe that a Communist doctrine js 
accepted by any large section of the British public ; if it 
did public securities would not be standing at the level 

at which they stand to-day. 

Writing so near to the election and remembering that 
those who read this letter will already have seen some 
of the first effect upon markets of the results, one is 
inspired by a spirit of caution. Nevertheless I suggest 
that the trend of markets during the past week may, 
perhaps, indicate the first effect, at all events, of the 
polling results. It is always difficult, of course, to 
express financial views during the heated period of an 
election without being accused of Party bias, and 
admittedly the City during such times is very strongly 
tinged with Conservatism. Nevertheless, when we sec 
business men backing their opinions by advancing or 
lowering securities, as the case may be, it is impossible 
not to feel that the opinions, be they right or wrong, are 
firmly held and are of a genuine character. 

Judged from that standpoint it must be said that as 
the week has progressed the City has become increasingly 
hopeful of a substantial Conservative victory. It would 
be difficult to say just what has most contributed to that 
view, but, strange as it may seem, I think that two contr!- 
buting items have been the speeches of Mr. Lloyd George 
and the attitude of the Rothermere and Beaverbrook 
Press upon which the Spectator commented at some length 
last week. It is felt that Mr. Lloyd George, by using 
rhetoric in place of argument, has done real harm to the 
cause of Free Trade, while the Rothermere and 
Beaverbrook Press has served to irritate, rather than 
impress, the great mass of voters which they have been 
endeavouring to influence. 

As a consequence of these expectations in the City of 
a Conservative victory prices in most departments of the 
Stock Exchange have been raised further, and an out- 
standing feature has been the continued buoyancy ce! 
Industrial descriptions, the idea being, as I said in my 
letter last week, that at the outset, at all events, a stimulus 
will have been given to general confidence and that the 
tendency will be to anticipate as much increased activity 
in trade as the state of Europe will permit. It follows, 
therefore, from this reasoning that should Mr. Balwin’s 
majority be so small as to be unworkable, or should there 
be a prospect of a Liberal administration, we shall 
inevitably see at least a moderate reaction from the 
optimism of the past week, and I think that above all 
things the City would feel we were back in the days of an 
administration without the confidence which undoubtedly 
Mr. Baldwin, like his predecessor, Mr. Bonar Law, has 
succeeded in inspiring in very marked degree. 

Even in the matter of protective tariffs it is believed 
that Mr. Baldwin will “ play the game”; that he will 
not deviate a hair’s breadth from the powers which he has 
asked from the public, but that wherever possible he will 
use such powers as a means of bargaining for freer trade 
with protective countries, rather than to impose a 
tariff for the mere tariffs sake. Especially does the 
City believe that more, perhaps, than any other previous 
advocate of tariffs, Mr. Baldwin recognises the dangers 
which attach to the process, both as regards “ rings ” 
and “trusts”? and also slackness on the part of the 
** protected ” worker. Business men _ realise that no 
amount of Protection can pessibly take the place of 





intense industry on the part of Capital and Labour alike, 
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“A PREFERENCE for City-de-Luxe is the 
smoker’s best form of PROTECTION.” 


PART from the Imperial Prefer- 

ence there is an Individual Prefer- 
ence that every man exercises for 
himself. Your own will certainly be 
satisfied by one of the famous 101 
shapes in which the City de Luxe is 
modelled. 
Made by the makers of the famous 
GD each briar is a perfect example of 
pipe-craftsmanship. Each is specially 
hardened, polished, finished, and fitted 
with a push-in stem which fits it minutely. 

Obtainable from all tobacconists. 


Clyde line 5b) 


The City de Luxe 6" 1 CL. mg ; 
era ~ to , ong. ihis large- 
om se made Sis er howled Billiard suits 
Mounted in Prince the man who wants 
md Army shapes a long satisfying 
at 6/6, emoke. 









Those to whom 
economy ts a con- 
sideration, and 
who prefer the 
ld - fashioned 
naturel briar, will 
be well suited with 
City Pipe, 
ver Mounted 
t 3/6, or Metal 
Mounted at 2/6, 





Tradcenquiriesto: C.L.293. 5§” long. 
Finsbury Sq., <A favourite large- 
LONDON, E.C.2. bowled model; also 
made with flat 

Est. 1860. stem, C.L. 256, 














CITY-GRAMS by Finn S. Bury. 
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3 Head Office: 
= LOMBARD STREET, B.C.3. 





C 

E= CAPITAL: 

= SUBSCRIBED £71,864,780 
E= PAID UP £14.372,956 
f= RESERVE FUND £10,000,000 
= (30th June, 1923.) 

(=> DEPOSITS, &. £335,594,414 
f= ADVANCES, &c. £138,004,940 


F= 1,600 Offices in England & Wales, 


Affiliated Banks: 


f= THE NATIONAL GANK OF SCOTLAND LTD, 
THE LONDON & RIVER PLATE BANK, LTD, 


IOSRUBASULOSUUNECUOSERAGUREEAEUOLECALARULUOSOEQUEDLOODUITURUITOD 
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Auxiliary : 





LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINOIAL 
FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
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Give Cigars 
for Christmas. 
BUT 
LET THEM BE 


GOOD 











We have specially selected 


4 Cigars 


that are ideally suited for 

Christmas gifts and are gba 
GUARANTEED TO BE Boxes of 25 
PERFECT IN QUALITY 20/- 

AND CONDITION UPMANN Corona 
and offered at -hicas 
Exceptional Prices Boxes of 25 - 30/- 
that cannot be PARTAGAS Prince Rohan 


Boxes of 25 - - 32/6 
UPMANN Coronas 

Boxes of 25 - 47/- 

The above priccs inciude free 
postage and packing in United 
Kingdom, and samples wiil be 
submitted tf desired. 


Cigars can be sent abroad under bond. 
Write for special quotation. 


Ball, Hayter & Lamb, Ltd., 


Cigar Brokers and Tobacco Blenders 
(Established 1872), 
7-8 Great Winchester St., London, E.C.2 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - £2,000,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits- £1,565,961 
Deposits - - - - - - + + £37,880,518 
Head Office: 

St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London Office - - - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
Glasgow Office - + Royal Exchange Square. 


195 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial, and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 
Correspondence Invited 


repeated, 


























THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Yen 100,000 000 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ....seseeees 
Yen 73,000,000 


eee NE Jans cs cad bs ere daes b049s 0 RC RRED 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, | 
Buenos Avres, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), 1 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kebe London, Los Angeles, Ly« ns, Manila, Muk len, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de 
Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisce, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, 
Vladivostock. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, 


3ombay, 


fongtien 


issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and I rs of Credit on 
above places an 1 elsewhere. and transacts General Banking 
Business Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be ob- 


tained on application. 
K. YANO, London Manager. 








» 


London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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or of co-operation between the two. In all these directions, 
however, a strong lead is needed, and while the City is 
not disposed to pay over-much heed to election speeches, 
it does give considerable heed to the utterances of states- 
mien in the calmer and more critical atmosphere of the 
House of Commons. In particular the City recalls an 
occasion as recently as February last when, on the one 
hand, Mr. Lloyd George was in his most anti-Labour vein 
and when, on the other hand, an extremist of the Labour 
Party had indulged in more than ordinarily extremist 
language within the precincts of the House. Mr. Baldwin, 
in the course of a speech on February 16th, dealt with 
the situation in the following language :— 

“When the Labour Party sits on these benches we shall all wish 
them well in their effort to govern the country ; but I am quite 
certain that, whether they succeed or not, there will never in this 
country be a Communist Government. And for this reason : that 
no gospel founded on hate will ever seize the hearts of the people of 
Great Britain. It is no good trying to cure the world by spreading 
out oceans of bloodshed. It is no good trying to cure the world by 
repeating that pentasyllabie French word ‘proletariat.’ The 
English language is the richest in the world for monosyllables. 
‘There are four words of one syllable each—words of salvation for 
this country and the whole world—and they are: Faith, hope, love, 
and work. No Government in this country to-day that has not got 
Jcith in the people, hope in the future, love of its fellow men, and that 
will not work and work and work will bring this country through 
into better times and better days, or Europe through, or the world 
through.” 

That is the spirit in which the City believes we must 
face the future. Mr. Baldwin’s remarks made a profound 
impression at the time that they were delivered, and the 
City recalls them to-day as words uttered not amidst the 
fever of an election, but during the everyday business 
hours of the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, Yours 
faithfully, Arruur W. Kippy. 


The City, December 5th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


At a moment when the tendency seems to be to afflict 
‘apital through taxation, I suppose it is too much to hope 
that we may see much-needed reforms in the Death and 
Estate Duties. While, however, it may be a case of 
crying in the wilderness, I would like to suggest that, in 
the case of very small estates, and where direct descend- 
ants are affected, and when there is proof that the 
recipients of the small estate are worse off as a conse- 
quence of the death of the testator, there should virtually 
be no claim by the Exchequer. Total exemption might 
be reserved for estates not to exceed £5,000, but certainly 
in such cases there is something inherently wrong in the 
State being allowed to benefit by the receipt of Death 
Duties, however small. 

* * * * 


Moreover, I suggest that these arguments—humani- 
tarian if you like—gain in force by the fact that, since the 
War small incomes go such a little way in purchasing 
power. Indeed, I should imagine that many insurance 
companies must be experiencing an increased demand for 
policies to cover Estate Duties. Probably, however, there 
are very many who are unaware of the provision which 
can be made. Such pamphlets as the one I have received 
during this last week from the Standard Life Assurance 
Company, giving particulars first of the Death Duties 
themselves, and second of the policies which can be taken 
out to previde for them, should, therefore, I think, be 
made widely known to those who desire that those whom 
they may leave as beneficiaries in quite small estates shall 
be spared the irritation of the Estate Duties, which not 
enly irritate, but often oppress those who are taxed just 
at the moment when such irritation and oppression are felt 
most acutely. 





* * * * 


A few weeks ago I congratulated the directors of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland on being able, for a third year in 
snecession, to increase the dividend declaration, and 
those congratulations were more than justified by the 
annual report itself which showed, in the first place, that 
the increase in net profits was largely duc to a further 
reduction in expenses, while, notwithstanding a moderate 
reduction in deposits, such as has been experienced by all 
banks as a consequence of the trade depression, there was 
actually a small increase in the total of loans and advances, 


the balance-sheet, moreover, disclosing a very liquid 
position. Finally, and as indicating the confidence of the 
directors in maintaining the increased dividend, the 
Chairman, the Duke of Buccleuch, at the annual meeting 
stated that, in the absence of unforeseen contingencies, the 
Board hoped to maintain that distribution, and he further 
announced that the bonus would henceforth be merged 
in the dividend which would be payable in two equal 
half-yearly instalments. A. W. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


—_— j—_—_ 
PLAYS. 
AmBassapors.—The Lilies of the Field .. oe 


[Victorian ». Modern Methods, with Miss Meggie Albanesi 
and Miss Edna Best as the contestants.) 


8 .45—2.30 


Criterton.—Dulcy hs “a a" -- 8.30—2.320 
[Renée Kelly in a second-rate comedy that is often amusing. } 
EvERYMAN.—The Morals of Vanda ‘i -. 8.15—2.30 


[A gallant and intelligent cast struggle to make a bad play 
appear better than it is, Not a typical Everyman 
product. } 
His Masesry’s.—Hassan .. ie es ee 8.0—2.30 
[Flecker’s play—the finest English dramatic poetry stauce 
The Cenci. The production is a little heavy-hauded, 
but it is something to have it produced at ail.| 
QUEEN’s.—Tihe Little Minisier .. - -. 8.30—2.30 
[Very attractive to those who like the hoots and haggis 
type of Caledonian. Sentimental.) 


Royattry.—Outward Bound a a .. 8.30—2.30 
{The passengers of a liner find that the ship's bell, like the 
one heard by Macbeth, summons to Heaven or Heil, 
Interesting play ; first two acts admirable.) 


Sr. James’s.—The Green Goddess oe ee 8.80—2.8 
{A thriller for the fastidious.] 
Savoy.— So This is London!” 


{A farcical Anglo-American Montague-Capulet situation, 
Amusing, well acted.) 


8.30—2.3 


To 
MUSIC. 
December 8th and 15th.—Sr ANNE’s, Souo.—Choir 
and Orchestra .. P < “= -- 3.30 
[Christmas Oratorio, Parts I., 11. and ITV. The performances of 
Bach at St. Anne’s have become a tradition. Tickets : stamped 
addressed envelope to Rector, 28 Soho Square, W.1.) 
December 8th.—Wicmorr Hati.—Violin and Piano... 8. 
(Mr. Sammons and Mr. Murdoch play the Sonatas of Bralims in G, 
Elgar in E, Bach in E, Debussy in G minor and Goossens in 
E minor. A rare and happy combination of two thoroughly 
good musicians. ]} 
December 9th.—AtBerr Hartit.—Mme. Selma Kurz.. 3.0 
{A notable singer.]} 
December 10th.—WiGmorEe Hati.—Chamber Concert 8.15 
(Compositions of Ildebrando Pizzetti—songs, a new ‘Cello Sonata, 
and the Violin Sonata, one of the best written for the instrument 
in the last twenty years. The composer at the piano.} 
December 10th.—QUEEN’s Hati.—London Symphony 
Orchestra «ie oe oe - - 8.0 
[Serge Koussevitsky is a force among living conductors. The pro- 
gramme is interesting.) 
December 11th.—Aronian Hawi.—Piano Recital .. 8.15 
[Eugene d’Albert has lost none of his brilliance and cunning, though 
his playing is in sharp contrast with the changed ideals of to-day.) 


December 11th.—9 WiGmorE Srreet, W. 1.—Violin 


and Piano es oe os oe -- 8.30 
[Mainly works by Bela Bartok, whose modern idiom is by no means 
incomprehensible, played by the composer and Miss <Adila 
Faschiri.} 
December 12th. — Sreinway HA. — Tympanon 
Recital .. oe 9.0 


[S. Sasha Votichenko fs a virtuoso on his strange instrument, which 
combines the character of the dulcimer with the tone of a 
harpsichord. } 

December 14th. — QuEEN’s Hai. — Albert Hail 
Orchestra a. as ue as oe 8.0 

[Mr. Paul Kilburn conducts Dvorak’s G major Symphony, a delightful 
though neglected work, Minuets by Herbert Howells and Elgar, 
Stanford's Shamus O' Brien Overture, some bralums and Strauss, 
Altogether a refreshing change.] 





‘ 1 
FILMS. 
At THE Empassy, Horsorn.—From December 8th. 

[A new type of cinema entertainment is being offered at this house under 
the direction of Mr. Gordon Craig: the cinema will specialize in short 
pictures, such, for instance, as the “Secrets of Nature’? and the 
* Quality ’’ dramas, The first week’s programme includes three excellent 
nature films, a short drama, and a fiim-tal on Adaptation by 
Professor Maxwell Lefroy. One hopes that the variety this will give 
the programme may have its influence in discrediting the stom 





of showing certain five and six-reel films apparently only be« 
cost a quarter of a million. It might ultimately be possible 
as well a cinema in the West End which would combine merits analogous 
to those of a good music-hall and the Everyman. 


At THE BLoomsspury SuPER CINEMA, THEOBALD’s Roapn.— 
Sunday, December 9th (6—10.30).—Jf Winter 


Comes. 
[Anyone curious to see Mr. Hutchinson on the screen cannot do better than 





visit the weil-ventilated and comfortable theatre off Southampton Kow, 
They will be able to see Felix the Cat as well.) 
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Ar THE New Gatiery, REGENT SrreET.—December 10th 
to 15th (continuous).—The Idle Class. 
[One of the best of Charlie Chaplin’s old films released again, This cinema 
is showing Tom Mix (riding cameis for once instead of horses) in Arabia 
(Monday to Wednesday), and Monte Blue in Brass, @ matrimonial 
drama, the latter part of the weck.] 


PICTURES, ETC. 


{oz Leicester GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
[(1) Paintings and drawings by Vincent van Gogh. The first representative 
exhibition in England of this great master’s work, (2) Paintings by 
Mr. E. M. O'R, Dickey. Well done but somewhat dull,] 


Sr. GrorGce’s GALLERY, 382A GEORGE STREET. 

[Society of wood engravers, ‘Ihe best exhibition we have yet seen of this 

Society. 

GreaTrorex GALLERIES, GRAFTON STREET. 

[Water-colour drawings by Mr, de Ville, Slight “ sky-and-horizon” effects.) 
Brook Street Arr GALLERY, 14 Brook Srreet, NEw 

BOND STREET. 
[Hand-painted pottery, An exhibition of the work of Alired H. and Louise 
l 


Powell.) 
LECTURES. 
December 8th.—BoranicaL Tueatre, UNIVERSITY 
Couzecre, Gower Srreet.—Mr. Frank 
Roseoe on “ Popular Music” ee oe 6.0 


{Incorporated Society of Musicians.] 
December 10th, 12th and 14th.—LarGE THEATRE, 
Kine’s CoLiece, Srranp.—Dr. W. T. 
Gordon on (1) ‘“ Garnet, Sphene, Topaz, 
Tourmaline ” ; (2) ‘ Turquoise, Jade, Lapis- 
Lazuli, Amber”; (3) “* Pearl” wa ——— 
[The last of a course on “Gem Minerals in Art and Industry.” 
Admission free.) 
December 1ith.—CARNEGIE HovusgE, 117 PICCADILLY, 
S.W.—Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter on ‘“ The 
Physical Development of the Adolescent”’.. 3.15 
[Tickets from Mrs, Ernest Shaw, 65 Conduit Street, W.1.] 
December 12th.—Royat Socrery or Arts, ADELPHI.— 
Sir Frank Baines on “ The Preservation of 
Historic Buildings and Ancient Monuments” 8.0 
December 13th.—Lapres’ CARLTON CLUB, 8 CHESTER- 
FIELD GARDENS, W. 1.—Professor Pelizzi on 
“Italy under Fascist Government ” -- 8.80 
December 13th.—Essex Hatt, Strranp.—Professor 
E. W. MacBride on “ The Inheritance of 
Mental Defects.” Lantern. Chair: Dr. 
Marie Stopes .. oe o- ee eo 8.0 
[The Society for Constructive Birth Control.) 
December 14th.—Rooms or THE Roya SOCIETY, 
Burutncron House. — Professor E. W. 
MacBride on “Some Aspects of Repro- 
duction considered in Relation to Eugenics” 8.80 
{The Eugenics Education Socicty.] 








LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOOK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


INDIAN TEAK & SILVER GREYWOOD 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
BEST DANCING SURFACE AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 
‘PAINTING AND DECORATIONS, 


25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


GENUINE HOUSEHOLD LINEN 


We manufacture and sell various lines of beautiful Irish Linen at pre-war 
prices, and for over 50 years we have been carrying out orders in all parts 


of the world. Our reputation is your guarantee. 
Write to-day for Illustrated Linen List No. 40P, sent Post Free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
linen Manufacturers: BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 


Also at Regent Strect, London, and Church Street, Liverpool. 


adburys © 


Chocolates 


MADE IN THE GARCEN VILLAGE BOURNVILLE 
Sce the name “ CADBURY ”’ on every viece of Chocolate 
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From the Cellars of the 


AFE ROY, 


Wines valued at nearly halfa million 
sterling are stored in the cellars of 
the Calé Royal. 
During the War, owing to the diffi- 
culty of getting wines that had been 
carefully handled, the custom of 
offering the public facilities tor pur- 
chasing from these cellars was dis- 
continued. That custom it is now 
— to revive. 

or over half a century the proprie- 
tors of the Café Royal have been 
securing the choicest and most care- 
fully selected produce of the Chateau 
districts and other wine-growing 
areas. Each good vintage season the 
precious stocks are still augmented 
in the same way. The public may 
therefore buy from the cellars of the 
Café Royal with full confidence in 
the pedigree and quality of the wines 
now offered, most of which (withthe 
exception of those recommended for 
laying down) may be tried in the 
Restaurant or Grill-room. 


Here area few of the Café Royal wines now offered 


Dozen 24 half- 

- =e bottles boitles 

No. 79 BORDEAUX ROUGE. Chf&teau Palmer- 
Margaux, “ Mise du Chateau,” 1907 


No. 189 BORDEAUX BLANC. ChA&teau Beauréche, 
“Mise du Café Royal,” 1916 63!- 69/- 


J2/- 78/- 


No. 294 BOURGOGNE ROUGE, Beaujolais, 1911 s4/- 6o/- 
No. 300 BOURGOGNE BLANC. Royal Sparkling 63/- 69/- 


No. 674 PORT. Croft, Very Old 81/- — 
No. 788 BRANDY. La Grande Marque, Grande 

Champagne, 1865 333/< — 
No. 799 WHISKY. Finest Scotch, “ Special Café 


Royal Blend,” Bonded 1910 
No. 886 CHARTREUSE VERTE. 
Original. Made by the Monks in France’ 
CRU SPECIALEMENT CHOISI 
No. 176 BORDEAUX BLANC. La Tour 
Nicols, “Mise du Café Royal,” 
1919. Monopoly bought by the 
Café Royal (recommended) 54/- 60/- 


“ Guaranteed 
> 


1440/- 1450/= 


A fuller list of wines will be sent on request. 
Inquiries are invited from Wine Merchants. 


For the information of lhe 
public, and as a pledge of 
origin, this Atstinguish ing 
label is affixed lo every 


bottle that comes from lbe ihe Of the Cie [Re Ahi 
Café Royal cellars. —s SEE <j 
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CAFE ROYAL, 68 REGENT STREET, W.1 
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‘‘Facts are stubborn things.” 





DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for 
all risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD.. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 





SLEEPLESS— 
through INDIGEST:ON 


Indigestion often manifests itself some time after food is taken. 
For example, one may wake up after an hour or two’s sleep with 
troublesome P. alpitation or Flatulence, caused by food fermentation, 
and sleep for the time being is banished. 

It is on such occasions that Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Digesiive 
Lozenges are so valuable. They relieve the pain and discormfert 
immediately, and bring a wonderf:tl fecling cf relief and tran- 


quiliity. All who are subject to indigesticn, whether in the ferm | 


ef HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, DIZZINESS, PALPi'I'A- 
TION, ete., will derive the greatest possible benefit from their use. 

Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Digestive Lozenges are made by Savory 
& Moore from Dr. Jenner's criginal formula. Their valoe lies in 
their power to correct Acidity generated by food fermentation. 
‘They are quite harmless, having no eitect whatever on the sto:awh 
itself, and may be taken for as long as is necessary without becoming 
indispensable. 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists, 


A FREE SAMPL2 
of the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, and address 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd, Chamists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W i. 


BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines, 
Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 








GEORGE BUNYARD & co., LTD., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 








INDIVIDUALITY IN CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


‘ 
THE PEASANT SHOP 
41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1, 
and 98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1. 
COLOUR. FORM. DESIGN. 


Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 
and Leather and Copper. 
CaTaALocue Fret tel. M SEUM | 7602 





DE INT. —Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to sastate 
nene-mase. that, hey ptt ton of songs, ot et Strand, 
W.C., this BUS SSS is now IRANSFERRED 
BY APPOINTMENT to 28 COCKSPUR SIREEi, S.W., which will 
To in future be the Head Office; their other address 

H.M. THE KING, being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 








LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED GF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
368 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
arrow Road, London, W 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £15,000 required annually. 

















By Appointment to URW. The Prince of Wates. 
| 
' 


ROBERT LEWIS, | 


Established 1787. 
22 ST. JAMES'’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 





| ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANIE 
THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. 

















| Out-of-doo 


| contrelied 
| gran 
Tariffs 
| 
Ss 





| Christmas Holidays | 


re—Golf, Riding, Hunting, or 


Tennis; and- indoors, if you so desire, | 
Music, Dancing, and Fesiivity. You can 
cheose from ameng the Inns and Hotels | 


by Trust Houses, Lid., a pro. 
ume to meet your wishes. 

are fixed, inclusive and moderate, 
PECIAL CHRISTMAS LIST 


from 


TRUST HOUSES, LTD., SHORT’S GARDENS, 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 





WAY 


| 
j 
| 
} 
1 
| 
' 
| 


Specializes 
TURE 





| (F. JELLICOE) 
| 
| 
| 


LETTS  $iSMs 


in DOLLS’ HOUSE FURNI- 
& HAND-MADE DOLLS. 
Also 


Agent for the Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops 


for 


DISABLED SOLDIERS’ & SAILORS 
VILLAGE AND HOME INDUSTRIES. 


| All Toys guaranteed British Made. 
| 





16 Upper George St., Bryanston Seuee, London, W. 1. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 





» 





b British- — 
and best. 


| Why » Watts” Blades excel. 









“WATTS” Razor Blade 
have a super-keenness t! - 
ensures riect shaving 
They are B 
important ot all, high 
g° tality blades, made by a 

trian established over 150 
The first grade steel 
is the finest procur- 


12 perfect 

blades in 

every dozen. 
lf your Dealer doesn’t 
stock them, write 
iirvect to the sole 





PER DOZEN. 


Post free to any 
part of the world. 


wae 





: type holders. ; SHEFFIELD. 
iw 3.97 © cna tae earns Loadon: 24 Redecress St., E.C.1. 


ufacturers: 


—_ , aes WATTS, 


illette-type : 
: p nin aeell Dept. 29, Lambert Works, 
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CARARON® 
mvaoen 
CHER 


]: ean 


40 Shops tn London 
and Suburbs. 
When ordering 








Triple-Proofed Gabardine 


TRENCH COAT 


(The Famous Officer’s Coat) 
This Coat is a combined Winter £2 
Overcoat and Raincoat. Its unique 
features are :— Carriage Pa 
1. It is lined with smart check piaid. 
2. It is rubber interlined. 
3. It hasa detachable wool lining (for cold weather 
use) which can be fixed or removed in a minute. 


4. All materials used in the production of this 
Coat are guaranteed fast dyes. 





The ining can be removed without in any way affecting the 
smart appearance of the coat, and in this way can be worn i 
miki o rainy weather. Post free on receipt of £2, under our 
fuurantee to refund your money should the coat fail to giv 
satistaction on delivery. Also in Navy Blue at 45s., carriage 
paid. When ordering give your height and cl est measurement 
(taken over waistcoa.). Customers abroad please add 2/6 pet 





coat extra to 7 a t 
Orders by 


CURZON BROS., Ltd. 


The Famous London Tailors and Oa!fitters. 
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Hamptons’ articles for 


XMAS GIFTS 


are always specially acceptable because they are useful as well as decorative 









Hamptons’ extensive selection of other articles 
specially suitable for Gifts includes 
Waste Paper Baskets Silver Tea Knives in 
M > Stands Cases 
Ma Trays Plated] Deseert Kni 
N Tables, Gate- and Forks 
Plated Fish Knis ind 


g Tables 
Oak Trays Fork 
Stools in Hide, Velvet, Tea Caddies 
or Tapestry Lamp Shades 
Stools with Caned Tops Candlesticks 
Easy Chairs, Arm F Poufics 












Floor Por 

“Chairs Table Runner 
Fireside Chairs Cushions 
Burceax, Clocks Printed ‘Table Covers 
( mal Tables Down Quilts 
Ladies’ Wing Chairs Afternoon Tea Cloth 
Oak Book Troughs } 
Mirrors, Bookcases 
Shaving Stands, Be 

Tables 
Work Tables, 

Trolleys 





Morning Tea Sets 





Cake Stands, Glass Jugs Anticues Derartment. 

Coffee Sets on Trays “re Po ae Blue 

yatch Pottery, Powder Stationery Cabinets 

a Bo Is i: ; Old English China and Lacquer it eRe 

Flower Bowls, China (Glas Table C. 
Birds Orien al C lina + 2s 

Loy Baskets rth Century Tea Lamp “owe a 

rass Hot Water Jugs Caddies . ies E P 

Helmet Coal Scoops Bureaux in Oak, Woe!- with yellow silk shade. 

Mahogany Electric nut and Mahogany ¢ 


Dressing Mirror: in Chinese design. 
Walnut and Complete .. 


Mahogany 


Light Standards 
Silver Tea and Coffee 
Spoons in Cases 


78s. 





Telephone: 
GERRARD 30. 


Hamptons pay carriage to any Railway Station in Great Britain, 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 1. 











The “ Acme” Policy 
The “Bounty ” Policy 
The “ Children’s” ‘Policy 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


form 


The ABC of LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE “ ACME” POLICY is a 20-payment Life Policy 
with complete Guarantees. 50 per cent. Bonus 
added at end of 20 years. Guaranteed Sur- 
render Loan and Paid-up Values. Guaranteed | 
Disability Benefits in event of total permanent | 
Disablement. 

THE “‘ BOUNTY ” POLICY is a Non-Profit Policy at very | 


low rates with a Guaranteed Bounty added on 





surviving one’s expectation of life. It | 


THE ‘‘ CHILDREN’S ” POLICY or EARLY THRIFT is 
the cheapest form of providing for your Children’s 
future. A minimum premium throughout, with | 


numerous options at age 21, with return of all || 


premiums if death occurs before. 





W rite for Explanatory Leaflets A.C.4 to 


THE STANDARD [LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


- 


(Established 1825.) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 


AMPTONS 











Well Spent 


without alloy. 


THREE AUNS 


TOBACCO 


Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 


2 oz. Tins 2/4 
1 oz. Packets 1/2 


nine 
& Son, Branch of EHREE RUNS 
the Imperial To- i CIGARETTES 
bacco Company : of 

(of Great Britain : 
& Ireland), Lid., 
36, St. Andrew 


Pure Virginia Tobacco 


Three Nuns the tobacco for 
the outdoor man, helps to 
make every day a day well 
spent no matter what the 
svort or company may be. 
Those waiting periods can 
be filled with a true con- 
tentment which comes from 
smoking a tobacco that is 
dustless and trouble-free. 
Cut in curious circlets, each 
a perfect blend in itself, 
Three Nuns burns slowly 
and evenly, fraught with a 
cool fragrance that is 


2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 





10 for Ga. 


Square, Glasgow 
784 











WII @Q&{ CGC_@_OE 








VG 
MM YE OO. 


thy Me, 


























| BARCLAYS 
| BANK ire. 


HEAD OFFICE : 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


‘And over 1,700 Branches in England and Wales. 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL .. e+» £20,000,000 
ISSUED & PAIB-UP CAPITAL .. £15,592,372 
RESERVE FUND... és ee £8,250,000 
DEPOSITS (39th June, 1923) «. 4£295,905,730 











——— 


| 
\ 
| a 


| 
|| f| EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 





Agents and Correspondents in all the principal towns 


throughout the World. 











[  ——— 
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} BISCUITS 
: are the nicest of | 
all water biscuits. 
i 
Qhey are siz ly tdeal f 
wit, aoa Order i 
@ trial tin from your jf 
O L D S O A P Y stores. Their crispness 
and delicate flavour } 
h asa 90 d will appeal to you. | | 
head of hair \ _ Mapgonuy ey ff 
And keeps it! All his 4 CARR &CO.L2 | 
life! Each hair in the CARLISLE i 
MerRITOR Shaving Brush 4 
is separately cemented and ii 
all the hair twice bound Hl 
with silvered wire. No Mt) 
moulting ! Sterilized also ! iu 
Prices from 4/- to 18/9 each ——— 
Sold only by Chemists 
7 BRUSHES are guaranteed For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 
S. MAW, SON & SONS Led. 
SS ‘Goddard's 
Plate Powder 
Sold everywhere 64 ¢ 26 & 46 














“But she’s such a 
wonderful manager.’ 





a 
OU’VE heard that, of course, said about those|# 
lucky ladies who makea big success of running their |g 
homes and probably wondered how they achieved such a reputation. 
Perhaps you’ve more money to spend than they, perhaps have 
better domestic training, but somehow those tributes don’t come 
your way. And that’s rather annoying, for every true woman 


wants her star to shine most brightly at home. 
Undoubtedly the greatest thing in the home—after I 


Peace—is food. And the greatest point about food is flavour. 
Yet, strangely, of all the things to achieve, that vital flavour is the easiest—and those 


* wonderful managers’ know it. 


Your dishes which most need flavour are the meats, and from the earliest times the source 
of all the most successful meat flavourings has been spices, those rare, delicious, alluring spices 


J ; s : —_ uch : 
of the Orient. Now those spicy flavours are just what everyonc—men especially—still crave in : bottle enough ; 
their food. Try and see, and soon you too will know what it is to be called‘a wonderful manager.” | (OF scores of : 
The easy, quick, inexpensive way to give your meat dishes that appetising spiciness : complete meals : 
is to add to them (either in the kitchen or at table) a few drops of : —costs only 9d, : 
: Ask your grocer 

: COODALL, 
: for one to-day. : 

_ SEE aN BACKHOUSE 

& CO., 





which is nothing more or less than a combination of all the most flavoury and fragrar it spi ices of 
the East. It offers an easy way to give your meat dishes the pr iceless ‘chef ou ch '—to lift LEEDS. 
them right out of the commonplace. A 2,400 drop bottle costs only 9d. at any good grocer's. 
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: A 2,400-drop 
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ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS D 
HAY FEVER anger 


consists in the risk of thoughtless people getting into 
I such a habit of taking the drug that it ceases to 
| benefit them. Aspirin is an exccedingly valuable 
| 
| 


| Curative Medical Treatment | 
| fr The ASPIRIN 
| 





and similar Ailments 





drug for relieving headaches, lowering the tempera- 
ture, inducing sleep, and many other purposes, but 
it is most certainly not a tonic or a cure all. Another 
danger is that those who buy Aspirin Tablets may 


A Clinic has now been established in London, where, 
| under the personal supervision of a Continental Specialist 
| in bronchial troubles, the famous Olpenapneu treatment 





| is being administered, he: sisted by cheap prices to purchase adulierated, 
' ‘ ‘ under-weight Tablets compressed in such a manner 
£ 1. » } fan e@ac 5 < ts npress s a man! 
flerers of all ages and in all stages o sease - ees 
Sufferers of all B°s 1 in all gy f the disea Roe as to be completely ineffective. Many such tablets 
treated, and remarkable cures are being effected. The will actually pass through the system absolutely un- 


results of the treatment are lasting, 


experienced, so that patients enjoy natural, healthy sleep, 
after a very short time. 


and relief is quickly changed. Beware of ‘Tablets made from cheap 
German stuff, 





ie gee eee eee WHY YOU SHOULD BUY 
No two cases are alike, and since this treatment is a 


| scientific cure and not a quack remedy, individual ¥ 
diagnosis and prescription by the fully qualified physician 
at the Clinic is essential, 

r i ae _ + 1 


You are cordially invited to call at the Clinic, three 


minutes from Westminster Abbey, or to write for a | 
| booklet containing fuller details, together with testie SPIRIN [ABI 3 i S 


monials from doctors and patients. 

















| | 
} 1, They are all-British. 3. Full weight (5 gr.of Aspirin). 

The 1 Jew Clini IC 2. Pure, genuine Aspirin. 4. Instantly broken up in water, 
4 Dean prin St. | 
| od Of all good class Chemists. 


Westminster S.W. 
HOWARDS & SONS (Estab. 1797), Ilford, nr. London. 
Telephone: Victoria 7635 
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w b : : 
e & = The International Service of the — 
= 
Xmas parcels Society of Friends. 
=| 
| 
of good things from the “ P.R.” Factory to save your pocket at 6 . : 
a straining time and obviate the most troublesome Christmas | 3 THOUSANDS WILL DIE OF = 
cooking. The goods are unique in their old-fashioned high | = CCLD AND STARVATION.” = 
quality, purity and value. Your parcel can be despatched on = = 
any day you state, but it is very desirable to order now. = The Challenge says :— = 
= “ We do not deny that the need of our own unemployed = 
No 1 20/- = is great, but... none of our fellow countrymen will die = 
° e = of starvation during the coming winter. Nor do we 





| Xmas Pudding. 1 Jar Mincemeat. = deny that it is possible to visit Germany and see only 
l Iced Walnut Cake 1 Nutmeal Cake. crowded cafés and well-fed peasants. But neither of 
| dee Sitane Pees F 3 Packets. Accorted Trusties these things alter the fact that millions of men, women 
2 Cart Diet, eadl S Packes Shortcake Biccuite and children in Germany are at the present moment in =£ 
ilb Ti, C fhe wees 5 Senen Cal ‘ the utmost straits for lack of the minimum amount of 3B 
en rare Shon =x orig food and clothing needed to keep body and soul & 
1 Packet Mixed Nuts (Shelled). together, that = 
N 2 10 THOUSANDS OF THEM WILL DIE = 
Oo. e - OF COLD AND STARVATION = 
1 Xmas Pudding. 1 Fruit Cake. DURING THE NEXT FEW MONTHS = 
| doz. Mince Pies. 1 Carton Sun-Food. UNLESS RELIEF IS PROVIDED = 
ilb. Tin Coffee. 1 Packet Assorted Trusties. from outside.”—November 30th, 1923. 2 





1 Packet Mixed Nuts (Shelled). 
Carr. paid by rail. 9d. extra by parcel post. 


The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Nurnberg, TElberfeld 
and the Ruhr are carrying out, under the Friends’ Council 
for International Service, a wide scheme of relief to the 
middle classes, students, children and the aged. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS PRESSINGLY 
URGED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which may be earmarked for 





We guarantee that the contents of 
these parcels are exactly as stated, and 
that the aoods are properly packed and 
in perfect condition. 





HAN" ATURE GL 


Those who do not know the delicious 








“P.R.” Foods may try some of them in A s* ee é a oe 
SPECIAL 1/- SAMPLE PACKET before :; aie aii ole spec ial purposes if desired. should be sent to the K RU iN DS 
sending for a Christmas Parcel. > all “P.R.” Foods : COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL SER\ ICE, Carl 5 
Please mention name and address of Grocer. ° at the Roadside + Heath, Sec cretary | (Rox mm 9), Devonshire House, 136 : 
° Luncheon and 3; Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 = 
Sole Manufacturers : 4 Tea Rooms, 5 °« = 
rs Srince Stre : Beis ol » se he Frie ’ Ware : 
WALLACE PURE FOODS, LTD. =: Exinces. . Strgets eens, Case Be ocet SS ee lenin Bt 4 
(Dept. 23), Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, + adjoining Oxford ° McLean's Buildings, New Street Square, dondon, 1.C. 4. =| 
London, N. 8. . Circus. -j)= ee eS en = 
- Re ae AUT UTR TVR aT HAT RH URN UL PHT UHURU EAH mn | 
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o> DRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 


4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 








&. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

8. canton and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Jape: n and Australia 

. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 

and South Africa. 

5. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) end Southampton (passengers) 

to New Zoaland and (by transhipment. passengers 

j only) Australia (via Panama Canal. 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) vin Van 
couver ov Sun Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

@. London (one <iass only, third ciase rates) to Aus 
tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 

ADDRES 
Ros. 1, 2, 3, 4¢ 5—For Pessage, P. é. Houssa, 14-13, Cookspur 
st., ’s.W.1. Freigat or General Susiness, Pp. & 0. and 
Offices, 122, Lea¢enhall t., London, £.6.3. 3B. J. ‘Agents, 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhal hall St., London, E.C. 3. 
Ho. 6.—J. B. Weetray & Co., Ltd, 138, Leadenhall 8t., 
Lencon, 6.C.3, crv. & 0. House, as above. 

No. 7. Unien 8. 8. Go. o? New Zealand, Ltd., P.& 0. House 

(First Fleor’, 14, a &t. Lendeon, 8.W. 1, and a 

Vancouver °~cvice, any Citice of Canadian Pacific Raliwa 


peaked RL ke kb lh Rk 
al 


service, Avetralia, via Cape, 32, Lime SC, 
& oO. 


Ke. 8.--P. & 
Longon, E.:. 3, or P. & O. Meuse as above. 
Paris (All = ‘y *) — Société Fran gutee, 
, Boulevard des Caypuci: es. 


P, 


Sex4 
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COOK’S 
NILE STEAMER, 
SERVICES. 


CAIRO—ASSUAN—HALFA 
WEEKLY SAILINGS. 


FARES : 











ASSUAN and Back, Twenty days’ voyage ... £70 
.. Fourteen days’ voyage £56 
HALFA ond BACK, Twenty-seven days’ voyage £100 


DAHAPEAHS and PRIVATE STEAMERS for HIRE, 
PROGRAMME OF 

SEASON’S ARRANGEMENTS for the 

PALESTINE on apylication. 





NILE and | 


Travellers’ Cheques. 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Money Supplied and Exchanged. 
Baggage Insured, Stored, and Forwarded. 


THOS. COOK & SON,; 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, 
and BRANCHES. 

















DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


Winter Sports in Switzerland. 
Best Hotels. 


Special Escorted Parties for Christmas and New Year at 


GRINDELWALD. 


Escorted Tour to 


SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 
Leaving Landen December 22nd. 
24 Days, Inclusive Fare ...cccccccccecccccece £59 15s, 
Through MOROCCO & ALGERIA 
by AUTOMOBILE. 

28 Days, Inclusive Fare .........ccccccsee £66 4s. 6d. 
TOURS DE LUXE TO EGYPT, PALESTINE, 
GREECE, ETC. 

Write for Mlustrated Programme. 

B4 Piccadilly, W. 1. 

26 Aldersgate Street, E.C. 1, London. 
Branches in all Principal Towns. 


° lael P 
Two Weeks 19 guineas. 


Best Rates, 


1. 3. 


Gracechurch Street, E.C 





streets 
Zou 











+r 
N CEDERLAND } OYAL h AIL Lue 
SOUTHAMPTON, ALGIERS, AND GENOA 
TO 
~ ; 
Somarra, Sixcave IRE, & Jas A, 
Through Tickets to AUSTRALIA, via Java, 
SHORT SEA TRIPS TO 


Aueiers (JENOA. 


Apply to D. H. DRAKEFORD, General Passenger Agent, 
60 HAYMARKET, LONDON, 8.W. 1, 


AND 





TOURS TO 
PALESTINE, 


and BAGHDAD. 


EGYPT, SYRIA 


FROM 98 Ul IX EAS, 


Part ulars pom 
OVERSEAS BUKEAU FOR TRAVEL, 


141 Victoria Street, 8.W.1, 





WHEAT= 


COFFEE 
SETTLE IN 


KENYA 


A big land of big opportunities; fit 
place for a white man to live and 
make good. The colony where success 
awaits enterprise. and investment 
brings profitable increase, A temperate 
climate; mo ircome tax, and a 
Government anxious to help. 
Investigate the possitilities of Kenya 
Send for full particulars to;— 
Kenya Land Settlement, 
Advisory Committee, 
4 Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 


TEA SUGAR HEMP 
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THE MEN IN THE 
|| LOG SHACKS. 


| 

Picture them in their isolation and hard toil. | | 

= There are thousands like them on the Western = | 
= Prairies of Canada and in the Australian Bush = | 
=; who have gone out to make homes for them- = 
\ | = selves and their families. Far from Church or 
= service, they run the risk of falling away from 

all religion. Yet they are our own kith and 
kin, fellow citizens with us of our great Empire. 






Is this child’s 
appeal to be 
madeinvain? 





: Have we no care for them? The : 
0 COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL E | 27,300 children already 
: : = rescued. Will you — 2 
; | CHRISTMAS GIF 
CHURCH SOCIETY = and so help another child 
. : now in its Hundred and first Year, seeing the terrible = toa happy home ? Further 
"need, is appealing for a ) : =a information supplied, and 


d F ( f | 00 000 = — —— a 
= | ive : ary, t 
Centenary Fund of £100,000 ©) ext, by segcte: ih 

a most modest sum considering the vast fields to be = | 


: covered, Es | 
3 What are YOU doing for = WAIF S & STRAYS 
our brethren overseas ? B | 

: : Contributions may be sent to Barclays Bank, Lombard = | SOCIET Y. 


» & 2 Street, or to the Secretary: 
Old Town Hall Kennington Ra. LONDON se 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fieet Street enuned i o 4 
? ’ 
, Cheques, etc., crossed Barclays’ and payeble “* Weifi and Strays Christmas Faad”’ 

















| tal 4 Wnaathdbed HTL ill Milt! 





























} 
_— Sana _ . pete a SSS sion — 
for Christmas and the New Year | yj qq mimic sais ss gS 
INE A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED | | = a 
aie The Pioneer Society. Founded 1843. => 
Patr = Ss 
THEIR M \ESTIES "THE KING AND = Th Bi h f§ thy I’ rw pe | = 
CEES = € DISHOP OF DOULMWAIK §$ ai 
ident: H.R.H., THE PRINCE OF WALES. = = 
Th © rT; ARETH US A NI for the Stipends of the Poorer Clergy 
AVA, is (1922 to 1926). 
Training Ship and the = 
Shaftesbury Homes |g The Appeal for 1922 was most successful. 
URGENTLY oe ESS G00 |= Only £500 needed before Christmas to make it 
TO PREVENT CURTAILMENT OF ANY BRANCH OF THE |! = possible to give the stipulated sum to many underpaid 
SOCIETY’S WORK. = . ° . s : 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. = Clergy on this very poor Diocese and so “sauces them 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. = a happy Christmas free from financial anxiety. 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. = caus : iano oe , oe 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. = EEy POR SUNT ee Glee erees Te Poor eTRY 
Deputy ( airman: F. H. CLAYTON, Esq = themselves as there are no expenses. You will readily 
—— Chairman of Sh ittee: HOWSON F. DEVIT : = nderstand there i: ° 1 i : 
Joint Secretaric H. HRISTOW Ww gg ner apap G.corEt AND. = understand there 1s no time to lose, = 
1 be id = Gifts should be sent to The Hon. Sec., The Rev. = 
ITA THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES. & ARETHUSA <a) TRAINING SHIP, BE ee a ae c a hp ig 
164 Shaftesbury Panties London, W.C = dmund Sinker, M.A., South London Church Fund, 
rs — S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, 
"SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. pasaneee = 
THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION. cia i rs 
Established 1856. 
President : THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
— 


This Soe iety gives assistance to the Cler ZY» their Widows and ! 


Orphan sane ot in all parts of the Empire ESTAB. 1800. 


At each Fortnightly Mecting cf the C mmittee some hundreds | a There is no finer Whisky 
cf pounds are distributed (besides valuable gifts of clothing), and a than the Famous 
c 


large fund is requ ired to meet the ever-increasing appeals for he ‘Ip. 
A retired clergyman who is interested in the work of the Society “GROUSE” 


is prepared to GIVE the SUM of £200 towards the funds if £1,800 | 
150/- per dozen. 





can be raised before Christmas to supply the pressing wants of the 
Clergy during the winter. It is earnestly hoped that this amount 
may be raised. Any contributions to this fund should be marked 
“D.J.5.,” and sent to 
MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


CHELTENHAM QUEEN’S HOTEL , ) 
THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL, MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 





Speciality — Small Casks, 


particulars on application. 

















"Phone 913, Fine cellar and cuisine. Garage 50 Cars, 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


About 800 A.D., Alcuin, the most learned 
Englishman of his day, sent as a present to 
Charlemagne, at the time of his coronation, a Bible, 
with a leiier of which the following is a copy: 


“T have for a long time been studying what present 
I could offer you, not unworthy of the glory of your 
Imperial power, and one which might add something to 
the richness of your royal treasures. I was unwilling, 
that while others might give all kinds of rich gifts, my 
poor wit should remain dull and idle, and that the 
messenger of even so humble a person as myself should 
appear hefore you with empty hands. I have at last 
found out, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, a 
present which it befits my character to offer, and which 
it will not be unworthy of your wisdom to receive. 
Nothing can I offer more worthy of your great name 
than the Beek which I now send, the Divine Scriptures, 
all hound up in one volume, carefully corrected by my 
own hand. It is the best gift which the devotion of my 
heart to your service, and my zeal for the increase of 
your glory, has enabled me to find.” 


The Bible is still the best gift. 


The Bible Seciety publishes Text and Reference 
editions in the Authorised and Revised Versions in 
ail styles and at all prices. 


Obtainable from any bookseller, or direct frem 
THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
1:6 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


A copy of the Society's Catclogue will be sent post free on 
application. 





AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


THE HUNGRY : 
SHOULD BE FED. : 


3 THE DISTRESSED 


é 

















SHOULD BE HELPED. 
THE SUFFERING 
SHOULD BE RELIEVED. 








= | 
| 
| 
= | 





THE CHURCH ARMY 


earnestly asks for 


- CHRISTMAS GIFTS = 


so that by its varied bene- 
ficent operations THE MESS. 
AGE OF GOODWILL may 
be carried to those who are = 
= “DOWN AND OUT.” 





Cheques should be crossed “ Barelay’s ase, Church Army,” 
payable lo PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief 
Secretary, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1, 
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NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE, 


ECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE, 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY, 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM, 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer, 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 
—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered 
Replace pin-stopper. , 

Tubes 4)d. (vest pocket), 6d. and od. Sold everywhere, 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 














SPARKLING MUSCATEL 


“GOLDEN GOBLET” CUVEE, 


rade Mark has 
ways stood ior 


This well-known [BY 
for the last 50 years 





THE BEST CUVEE OF FINEST VINTAGES ONLY 
The genuine pre-war type Sparkling Muscatel. 


Per 79/- dozen. 
EHRMANNS, *? &4¢ Sicsbury Sauare, 


Please quote “S.~ 
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Small Classified Advertisements. 
Co Let, Ke. ~ a 


yy RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park. W. 2, has 
A) FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices, Lach has gas tire, 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 abuut noon. british gentlewomen only. Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 

















Sales by Auction, &c. 
MESES. |, SOTHEBY, | WILKINSON AND HODGE, 
pas @ 34-35 


NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 1, 











tTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
Each Sale cominenting at ONE o'clock precisely, 

DECEMBER 10rn-litH#.—Valuable PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS, DRAWINGS, CARICATURES, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
LITERARY RELICS, ete., comprising the property of the late Rev. Canon R. i, 
GIRDLESTONE, of the late 5S. SANDARS, Esq., F.R.H.S., of the late B.G 
WINDUS, Esq., of the late JOHN ©C, CURTISS, Esq., of the late CHARLES 
HOLME, Esq., of LADY HUNSDON, and of the late sir G, J, ARMYTAGHE, Lt. 
‘Ss 


DECEMBER 10Tu-11tH#.—ORIENTAL WORKS OF ART, INDIAN and 
PERSIAN MINTATURES, etc., comprising the collection formed by the late BE. W. 
VREDENBURGH, B.L., B.S., ete., also the property of the late General OWEN 
WILLIAMS; of Professor N. N. GANGULEE, and of the late Rev, Canon R., Bb, 
GIRDLESTONE., 

DECEMBER 12TH-14TH.—The seventh and final portion of the Stock of the 


= | late Mr. W. J. LEIGHTON (sold by order of the Executor). 


DECEMBER 12tH—-13Tu,.—Old English GLASS, POTTERY and PORCELAIN, 
Fnglish and Continental EMBROIDERIES, CHINESE RUGS, ete., including 
the property of J. DUNN, Esq., sen., of Barnstaple, Devon, of Madame la MAR- 
QUISE DE SAUTERRE, and of the late CHARLES HOLME, Esq. 

DECEMBER 14TH.—PORCELAIN, FURNITURE, CLOCKS, BRONZES, 
METAL WORK, etc., comprising the property of Mrs, MOSTYN OWN, Erway, 
Eilesmere, Salop. 

Sales on view two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Personal. 
PARENERSHIP OR | AMALGAMATION.—PRINCIPAL of 


HIGH CLASS SCHOOL in Home Counties wishes to hear of another 
Principa! who would join her, Splendid premises and beautiful growads. Second 
house available for Domestic Science.—Full particulars from F, C. NEEDES, 
io ian CAREER ASSOCIATION, ROLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
JONDON, 


O PLEASE SEND OLD CLOTHES, Toys, Books, etc., any 

description, any condition; they are a tremendous help; poorest district 

imaginable. Population 24,000.—S. G, TINLEY, St. Luke’s Vicarage, Victoria 
Docks, E. 16, 











——_| 








Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
AREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING (6th Edition); 


7 sections now ready (6}d. each, post free), (1) Cookery and Caterins. 
(2) Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions. (3) Secretarial, Organising, Admin- 
istrative Professions. (4) Social Work, (6) Art. (6) Outdoor Work. (7) ‘eachivg. 
—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT (Dept. A.), 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1, 
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=" UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


(University of South Africa, Grahamstown.) 


Department of English, ASSISTANT LECTURER wanted by March 1st next, 


Salary: Men, £1400-25-£500; women, £300-25-£400, Assisted passage, 


Applications to be addressed to the 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF GRAHAMSTOWN (Chairman of the College 
Council), 
Rivermead, Iffley, Oxford, 
not later than December 31st, 1923, 


For particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Ollice of the High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 














—_—— 




















MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAM ERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea 


oF HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. Moun- 
tain and Sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymex’s, 
ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 
Tq; HE GRANGE, oeweat @ A, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L, ©. DODD, 
Bracing climate, Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Targe 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD-MISTR ESS, 
Th e Ja ~ ‘ ‘ » 
O* ERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Statfs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 














Boarders only. 


W. 5. 


Head-Mistreas: Miss E. M. PICKARD. MA. (Class. Trip., Cantab) 
PP BINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 


Principal—Miss PARKER, 

Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Special attention te 
Languages, English Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, £105 to £120 a year 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. i 


Ww itton HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the 
holidays. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. 


— HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 


we Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 

Principals 4 Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. j 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Metiiod), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 








Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 











Bovs’ Schools and Colleges. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAViISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 


sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master: H. V. VLUM, M.A. 








$y ER PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BbOYs, 
TORRY BORN, FIFE.—Head-Master, F. G. WAILES, 8.A., Malvern College 
and Emanuel College, Cainbridge (joint Head-Master of St. Ninian’s, Motfat, 1913-23), 
to whom applications should be made for prospectus at Craigtlower as above, ‘The 
echool stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres overlooking the Forth. 
Jeautifully sheltered position, Healthy situation, Perfect sanitation, Elevtric 
light. Easy of access. Terms moderate. 


ARGATE C OL 
BENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 
ENGINEERING SECTION, 
Principals— 
A, LEACH LEWIs, M.A. (Pembroke College, Camb.). 
W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius College, Camb.). 


ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 

) Cotswold Hills for BOYS from every class of home, The aim is to provide 
Secondary Education In an environment which will encourage individual initiative 
and responsibility through an enlarged freedom.—For particulars .apply to tho 
Head-Master, J, H. SIMPSON, M.A., Rendcomb College, near Cirencester, 





LEGrE. 
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LING’s SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Joan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
fk. EB. LAWRENCE. 

LONDON. 

A PUBLIC LECTURE on “THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
CONSTITUTION " will be given by SIR ROBERT GARRAN, K.C.M.G. (Solicitor- 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER 12th, at 6.15 p.m. The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. Lord 

EDWIN DELLER, Academie Registrar. 
= HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 12th, 1923, The College 

trance Scholarships, from £50 to £60 a year, and several Bursaries of not more than 
£35, tenable for three years, will be offered for competition in March, 1924.—For 
Green, Surrey. 
M‘HE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS.—One Scholarship, 
sity, will shortly be awarded, Candidates must be males between 13 and 20 in need 
of assistance and members of the Church of England. Preference given to Ken- 
March, 1924.—Forms and full particulars from the CLERK to the TRUSTEES, 
62 Church Street, Kensington, W. 8. 

COAST. Large, beautifully-appointed HOUSE, with delightful pleasure 
grounds and Tennis Courts overlooking the sea, Girls from 16 years received for 
planoforte, violin, singing, elocution, drawing, painting, and dancing, Tull 
particulars on application to D., c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 

CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
Mountain and sea aftr, 
dry, bracing and sunny. 

Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the aye of eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and entrance to the 

Modern Classrooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium and good Playing Ficid, Riding, 
excellent Golf Links, safe Bathing. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 
Chairman: Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 

Founded {n 1900 this well-known First-class Residential School for Cirls has been 
femoved to the recently acquired and enlarged estate of Wentworth. 
is perfectly equipped for all purposes, Preparation for University, Domestic Science 
Department, &c. 

Bournemouth. 
S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
JARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 


Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 
$7 Lansdowne Koad, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, — 8.W. 15. 
secretary: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
BRivVeiEepSsit xz OF 
General for Australia), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
Justice ATKIN, M.A, ADMISSION FReHL, WITHOUT TICKET 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
prepares women students for the Loadon Degrees in Arts and Science, Nine En- 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield 
value about £75 per ann. for four years and tenable at an approved Univer- 
sington scholars and residents, Examination May, 1924. Applications by 8th 
OMESTIC ECONOMY for ELDER GIRLS on the SOUTH 
thorough training in Domestic Kconomy and may continue studies in French, 
- , a 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Etficient Schools.) 
The alm fs to give a sound education to girls on Public School lines, 
Universities, 
Escort trom Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle, 
OURNEMOUTH 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 
The Grounds front Kournemouth Bay and cover an area of ten acres. The School 
lilustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth, College Road, 
[ r , aa 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 





Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term, 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Echolarships to the Universities. 
_ Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
prepares BOYS for Public Schools and Dartmouth, Head-Masters, H, M. RUSH, 
.A, (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A, Healthy situation, 400 acres of woodland and playing fields 
on the slopes of the Pentland Hills. Workshop, Museum, Tenuis Courts, Swimuuing, 
ac, 

A Senior House for BOYS over 14 years of age has been opened in connection with 
the above under the charge of Rh. W. BURTON, M.C., L.A. Boys are prepared 
for University Prelims and other examinations, For particulars and Prospectus 
apply to the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Kdinburgh, or to the HEAD- 
MASTERS, 


{MALL SCHOOL with home conditions in healthy country 
b district, 12 miles from London, takes boys between 7 and 12, Large grounds, 
games, music, Fees moderate.—Write, The Grange, Cockfosters, Herts, 


ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 
An Examination will be held during the last week in May, 1924, for the awarding 
of SLX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under 14 on vune Ist, 
1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of the Scholarships, 
but a much higher standard of work will be expected.—For full information apply 
to the BURSAR 
= OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” (Revised Edition), 
containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staif, ‘our leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxiord. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c, 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81, Lntrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 




















;enBart gh Ds 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele “Watford 616 

\DENSTEADS, HOME FARM SCHOOL, Crosby-on-Eden, 
Cumberland.—Schoo: for Girls, 8 to 16. English, French, Mathematics and 
Latin, Exceptional advantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Method) and 
Eurhythmics, Dairy and poultry farming included. Farm produce provided— 
cream, butter, eggs. Six qualified Mistresses and hospital trained matron.—lor 

SCHOOL 


Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
L{seneut FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 


Head-Mistrees; Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons, Sch.) 











Private Cuition, Kc. 
WLOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 


\j particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking and Vocabulary; 
FLUENCY and IDEAS; EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, 
Voice Strengthening; Reciting; Breathing.—446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 2, 











Foreign. 
WCHOOL HOLIDAYS IN | SWITZERLAND.— Anglo-Swiss 
K 


family receives boarders. Suitable country for ski-ing and tobogganing. 
Comfortable house, good table, electric light, bath, Moderate terms. Teacher 
bringing 6 to 6 pupils taken free.—Mme, De Steiger-Simpkin, Kiesen, Ct, de Berne, 











O™t T H E S P E C T A T O R e {December &, 1923° 











Scholastic Agencies. 
S CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 


advice can be obtained from 
TRUS & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 


T UTORS Scholastic Agents, 





who have many years’ experience and extensive Infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
_ . » oceupation at home and abroad, 
( {AREERS. Write tor tree booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


'CHOOLS ror BOYS awnvd GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING a LICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, raed an up-to-date knowledge of the Best. Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil. district pees rred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

& J. PA ATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4. 








ve lephone: Central 5053 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
ti HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMEN rs. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given tree of charge by 
MESSKS, GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitaa, ‘ilring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
etablishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Aazriculture and Horticuiture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER 18 MADE TO PARENTS. 








| —— 


rs, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTsg, 


Sensonable Gifts of guaranteed Pure Wool, 
Jumpers in all shades, V neck, three-quarter sleeves, from .. e- 4/11} 
Ladies’ Wool Cardigans, in all Colours oe e O/il 
Children’s Woollen Sets, 14in., 8 . farger of sizes extra, 





For further particulars write nina ae rs, 
HEALEY BROs., Dept. W., 238, Menton Roap, Lon Dox, S.W, 19, 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPL ATE.—Your own Arms 
d Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic ana origina! work, trom 
£2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Strect, Lox don, 


W.1. 





TIBbTO Teper 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Vaing 
ft assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinued on Vuicanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. peeree ‘accepted, parcel returne 
post fre Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise 
ction guaranteed by the reliable tirm. 
S. CANN & CO., 69A Market Street, Manchester. LEstd. 1859 











‘ el . = 
CO" ‘NROACHES can be successfully eradicated by the use 

oi “ Blattis,”” a scientitte remedy inver uted by E. Howarth, F.Z.S Harmless 
to domestic auimals.——in Tias, Is, 6d., 2s. 8d., or 5s., post free from the sule makers, 
HOWARTHIS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, st tlield, or ~ dean your Chemist, inc} uding 
Army and N sec Stores and all BOOT'S Branch: 











I ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED — Booklet de. 

scribing tho residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS ia ali _paris—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neuras 
Invatids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Piace, Oxtord st., W. 1, 











then! %, 









Authors, Gupeturiting, Xe. 
ReoXsLd MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 





Good Stories, &e., required, 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commona, E.C. 4. 


ik DE BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
e LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 

Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and proof-reading 
conducted by experts. MSS. required for beok and journal publication at home and 
abroad. Translations from French, “Russ ian and Oricutal languages undertaken. 
Moderate terms, ku pyniston invited. 








ARN Mone "y by Your Pen. Uni que postal course: How 
Ji to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real training. 
listrated booklet. fres Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W.1 





| ‘BARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing, 
4 Postal Lessons; tuition really personal, Endorsed by leading Editors. — Write 
fur “ Guide to At uthorship,’ London College of Authorship, 37 37 (S) Alben Albemarle St., W.1, 


4 \WRITING and PROOF-READING | by “by experienced 
Cleth, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSs, Is., carbon copy 
Miss HILL .» Monks Kisboro’, bucks. 
k aadealhaae RITING AND DUPLICATING. 
Mss. la. &% 1,000 words. 
Mies NANCY McFARLANE CC"), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


7 PEWRITING.—Is. — words, carbon 3d. Reduction 
vantity. Ieuible writing speciality. 200 testimomats, including Helen Mather’s. 
Nu Expedient Typing Co. (1),6S Lower Clapton Rd., 8.5. "Phone: Dalston 427 


Holels, Wvdros, Kr. 


A * BOURNEMOUTiICL, HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
P Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro, Beautiful position on West 
Clitt overlooking Bay anil Pines, Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Tclep.: 341. 





Sd... per 1,000 word 











Se ours, Xe. 


- H E mB:2tez 3 Bases 
isited with N, 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
February 8th.—EGYP T THE NILB, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &c. 
February  2vth. — PALESTINE, DAM ASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the 
EUPHRATES, TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &e, 
March 6th.—ALGERIA-TUNISLIA, Motor tour de luxe, 
VPRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159, Auckland Koad, London, §.E. 19. 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found o# page 920. 

















Financial, &c. 
] EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Deseriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ly. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} por cent.) or 6 <" cent. Loan Stock. 
P.R ELA. Ltd, St. George’s House. 103 Regent Street, W. 


ec 














Miscellaneous. 
GARSON? S 

} 

Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled 
for the protection of all exposed wood, iron, brick and compo surfaces, Made in 
aii colours, For patterns and particulars write 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 
N OVERCOAT, SUIT. OR} COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. kor Pn se riptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 
i: LPALR COMPANY, Dept. 5 . Martin’s Court, Ludygate Hill, London, E.C, 4. 
“ino 1e City 11 117¢ Me ri "t. 


| ONT BUY NEW CLOFHES.— WE TURN SUITS, 

















; OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new, Write for descriptive price 
tit or send garments for free estimate, or we collect. —LONDON TURNING CO, 
4Dent. A), 16 Chardmore Koad. London, N. 16. ‘Phone: Dalstoa 4777. 





JOULTRY.—Delicious Roasting Fowls, Ducks, 7s., extra large, 

8s. pair Soiliag Fowls 6s. Fatted Household Geese 7s., 8s. each, Splendip 

Yurkeys, 158., 188., 22s. ach. New cream Butter, 31b. 6s, 6d., postage paid, 
Reliable, Miss DEMPSE Y, 3 Poultry Farms, Rossecarbery, Cork, 











If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 


at the end of the term. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


No Shareholders, No Commission. 


—— | 








MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 


LAMLEY @& CO., 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 


1, 3, & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 7. 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS AND BOOKLOVERS. 


Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books now ready. 





R. M. BALLANTYNE’S 
BOOKS FOR BOYS 


po. —Pennell’s Pen Drawing, £3 10s., pub. £7 7s. ; Steven- 


son’s Works, “ Vailrina”’ Edit,, 26 vols., £38; Nutt’s pat s on the legend 








of the Holy Grail, 1888, very rare, £4 10s, ; W tite’s The Hidden Church of the Holy 
Grail, 1909, £2 Zs.; VPearce’s Text-Book of Astrology, 2 vols., Ist edition, £5 3s 

Bond’s Roodscreens and Roodlofts, 2 vols., 303.; Lord Morley’s Works 15 vols 

£15 15s.% Geo. Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Almanach de Gotha, ra 3 
from 1801 to 1843, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo, 2 vols 

£4 43.; Villari’s Life ana Vimes of Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, 42s,; West t 
Cathedral, with 160 ilus., 2 vols,, 63s, for 22s, ; Mount Everest, The Reconna 

Edit, de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5s.; WANTED, Buller’s Birds of New Zea 1, 183%, 


® vols.. £6 offered,—E, Biker's Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingharm. 





TAR G AINS IN bOOKS.—Write for my 64-page Cata‘og ue of 
Publishers’ Remainccrs, containing an unusu ally comprehensive list of }oons 

in all branches of Literature, many being specially uitable for Christma Pre: 
Free on Kequest,—H, J, GLAISHE AR, Remainder Bookseller, 67 Wigmore Strect 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
THE TREFOIL 


ARCHBISHOP. BENSON AT WELLINGTON COLLEGE, 
LINCOLN AND TRURO. By A. C. BENSON, C.V.O., J.1..D. 
“The especial charm of this beautiful book lies in its note of pity. 





For the son realises to-day how much his father’s life, with all its | 


brillianc e, was shadowed by the insatiable —— of the 


idealist.’’-—The Time Second Impression. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WHITE 


By FREDERIC MANNING. Full of technical information. 
made readable for the non- technical mind . . . an enduring monu- 
ment to his memory.’’-— Shipbuilding end Ship} riage Record. zis, net. 


LIFE OF SIR ARTHUR WILSON, 


ADMIR. AT. OF TRE FLEE q, G.C.B. By ADMIRAS, SIR 
BE. BRADFORD, K.c.B. “ ihe sat Gihent Adn uiral of the great 
Silent Serv ice | moves in the foreg kcal E ear’ a picture of historical 
interest and vivid reality.”-— Morning Post. Portrai I2zs. net. 
IONICUS ° 3y VISCOUNT ESHER. “ Letters i im Cory 

which exhibit the vigour and independence of 
his thought in a very attractive light.”"-Daily Telegreph. 155. net. 


ee EGO 99 Random Records of Sport, Service, and Travel in 
Many Lands, by LORD CASTLETOWN OF 


UPPER OSSO RY, K.P. Adventures grave and gay are teld with 
a wealth of pox tories and racy 10s. Od. net. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 


By the Rt. Hon. SIR EDWARD CL ARKE He gives, 


however unconsciously, an impression of real ee h indepe ndence | 


7 


and solidity, made lovable by 
wealth of co M1 sense.’ 


Rcd itch of obstin acy, 
With WV i s. net. 


saved by a 


BEARING ° oF COAT- ARMOUR» LADIES | 


M.R.C.S. ing 
ir, and over 100 Hust —e in 


By CHARLES 
ete. With to Via 


CLANK LIN, » F.S.A. Scot. 


ites ght in Coloi 


THE ISLAND OF RODRIGUEZ _ 





the Tie inne. lilustrate 


100 YEARS’ HISTORY OF THE 
CHINESE IN SINGAPORE, 1819-1919 


By SON ON \ chronologic A history heginning 


f; nn the foundat on of the Settle nent, pro’ iding a vual pr 

of reference in Chine ally. Illustrated. 36s. net. 
By DOUGLAS ¢ eads almost like a romance... . 

To the wninitiated the _= ok will provide a wonderinul revelation 

Li and I Hlustrated. 7s. Gd. net. 





"WO NEW VOLUMES IN THE 
MODERN CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY 


CAUSES OF THE PRESENT CONFLICT OF 
IDEALS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


By the Rev. R. D. RICHARDSON, B.A. os. net. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN | 


gy the Rey. Canon M., GLAZE BROOK, D.! 6s. net 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, CONDOR , W. 1. | 





MR. KEYNES’ NEW BOOK 


MONETARY REFORM 


Piablished De € embe ' I s 


A VITAL DISCUSSION OF QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


78. Od. net. 








Social Effects of Price | The Gold Stendard 
Changes The German 

Deflation versus Inflation | Position 

The Capital — | The Foreign wencnasedl 


W.C.2 


Currency 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 














EDWARD ARNOLD & C0.’S LIST 


THE ASSAULT ON 
MOUNT EVEREST, 1922 


By Brig.-Gen. the Hon. C. G. BRUCE, and other Members of 

the Expe edition. Medium 8ve. With 32 VPiates and Maps. 
aa net. 

Phe —* The three dozen photographs which 

alone m Ke > the book a most desirable ae 

hu 14 st we have seen in any heak of travel. 


BY THE CREATOR OF “& JORROCKS.” 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE HUNTING FIELD. 


By R. S. SURTEES, Author of “ Mr. 





illustrate it would 
on; they rank with the 


xr ige’s Sporti ng i al 


Ac With Coloured Plates after H. ALKEN., A New Edi 
Crown 4to. 21s. net. 
_ times / terary Supplemen ‘It is, from the first page to the 
ast, racy, humorous, and fi :ll- blooded. Surtecs is a national 
treasure.’ 
THE LIFE OF 
GENERAL SIR REDVERS BULLER, V.C. 
Ky Col. C. H. MELVILLE, C.M.G. 2 vols. 328. net. 


A Second Series of SIR RENNELL RODD'S 
SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC Mi EMORIES. 


the Rt. Hen. Sir J. R} NNELT RODE, Ga.u. 2ks. net. 
Sir Rennell Redd fecond volume (1804 1 or neludes his stay 
in Egypt under ! land Cromer durirg a most interesting and critical 
Lord Kitchener zo a prominent figure in this volume. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
TRENTAREM! AND OTHER MOODS. 
A new 1 s. 4s net. 


STRAY . RECOLL LECTION NS. 


r-General c.. = ALLWELT, K.C.B., Author of 
By al rC€ role Deetut,® Ke. 2 vols, 32s. net. 
Morning Post. ot good stexics. Most 1 ble vo R 
IMPROMPTUS. 
Ly RANEE MARGARET OF SARAWAK., 
A volun = a eful and char ng sketches, fs. net. 
» Telegraph.— A r rics of , 


PALESTINE 1 MOROCCO. 








By Sir W. gan ee CONWAY, MAE ] hor of *“* The Alps 
GERMAN STRATE GY IN THE GREAT WAR. 
4 f Nez ay - .* 3 end cx Boden S My er satis t 7 te “aa 
ALFRED YARROW: His Life and Work. | 
a ured ber nite srati agg os. ée "% sicbuibed os 
BEAST TS, MEN AND GoDs. . 
5) 3 oe L mid ! inet nag ape en .. =e 
WILD ANIMALS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 
By A. A. DUNBAR BR \. NITER, x «(of 
Forests. With J6 pages of Illustrations. ‘Las. ‘ 
De iv ! “Gives a great ¢ of out-of-the way inform 1 





ANIMAL ‘LIFE. IN DESERTS. 


A Study of the Fauna in Relation to the Environment. 


By Dr. P. A. BUNTON, With Uh ns _1ts 6d. 1 
= A hook of general i: rest 1 high biological value. mcs 
DRAWINGS BY GUERCINO. 
pouee by TiBAT G RB. RUSSELL, B.A., 
‘ Hier a hor of “The Engraviigs of William 





eae TING IN THE FAR EAST. 
Ry LAURE: E RINY Third Edition. 


A HANDBOOK OF ot INCLUDING 


GINKGOACEZ2. 


By Ww. D ALLIMORE and A. B. JACKSON, A.L.S. With 150 


Jiiustrations. 42s. net. 





Interesting New Novels 


THE GATES ARE OPEN. 


=, J. CRANSTOUN 
tain,” ete. 


SOFT GOODS. | 
Ry OSWALD H. DAVIS. 
GABRIEL QUELFORD. 
Ry ARTHUK HOUGHAM, 
JACYNTH. 


By F. T. WAWN, Author of “ The Master lo,” ete. 


KEEBAN. 


By EDWIN BALMER, Author of “ The Breath of Scandal.’ 


NEVILL, Author of “Ring Up the 





London: Edward Arnold & Co., Maddox St, W.1. 
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Books make the Best 


Presents. 
S 
THE BEST 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


will be found at 


THE TIMES BOOK 
CLUB, 


42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. I. 


& 
Illustrated Art Books, Works by 
Favourite Authors in Beautiful 
Bindings, Dainty Editions of the 
Poets, Books of Travel, Biography 
and New Novels. 


Thousands of Books for 
Boys & Girls. 


& 


WRITE FOR THE CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 











' ONE OF THE BEST XMAS GIFTS. 


“Vrom it the rising generation will gain a thorough 
knowledge of the heart of Africa.’"—GrncraL Suvuts. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO 


THE STORY OF THE CAPE TO CAIRO RAILWAY 
AND RIVER ROUTE (1887-1922). 


Edited by Leo Weinthal, C.B.E., F.R.G.S. Lavishly illustrated. 
Published by the Pioneer Publishing Company and the “ African 


| 
'; 
| 


World.” Four Volumes (Fourth to be published early in 1924). 
With case of 12 Maps and Index. £10 10s. net. 
{ Copies can be seen at and ordered from Tur “ Times” Boox 
| Chee, 42 Wigmore Sircet, W., Misses. Rowtanp Wann Lrp., 167 
| WNeeadilly, W., Breenerp Ouarrres Lyrp., 11 Grafton Street, W., and 
‘tur “ Avreican Worry” Office, S01 Salisbury House, London Wali, 
B.C. 2; also through any Branch or Railway Bookstall of Mrssrs. 
W. H. Smirnu & Sos. Llustrated Synopsis posted on receipt of 5/-. 





BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS. 


A List of the Newest Books to suit all tastes, and includ- 
ing Picture Books for the Youngsters, will be sent post 
free on application to 


A. & F. DENNY, LTD., 
BOOKSELLERS, 
163a STRAND, W.C. 2 (opposite Bush House). 

















Write or call for 
better health 


Colds are known 
Pneumonia and Censamptien. 
experiment Mr. W. G. 
clearly in a 1/- bookiet the way Catarrh and 
Colds can be cured or prevented by natural homely 
methods, without the aid of doctor or medicine. 
Get it to-day. 


THE ORZONE COMPANY, 


30 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 44 Sauchiehall St., Glasgow. 


be forerunners of 


long study 


to 
l‘rom 


Catarrh and 


1/- 


Post Free. 





and ! 
Orr is able to show simply and | 











— 
A GIFT 
That Lasts 


SUBSCRIPTION to Boots Book 
Lovers’ Library will prove a very 
acceptable gift and one that will 
be greatly appreciated by relatives and 
friends. A twelve months’ subscription 
(which costs only from 10/6) provides 
a subscriber with the most efficient and 
accommodating library service in the 


kingdom. All the newest works of 
History, Biography, Travel, Sport, 


Sociology, Fiction, ete., are placed in 
circulation on the day of publication. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the 
Librarian at any branch of Boots The Chemist 
where the “Green Shield” denotes there is a 
Library Department, or from 


HEAD LIBRARIAN, 
Stamford Street London, S.E. 1. 


BOOTS PURE DRUC CO., LTD. 






































THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 
FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 
We provide 
xr. An unrivalled selection of the most repre- 
sentative books in all classes of literature. 
2. Special facilities for giving advice as to reading, 
and for answering inquiries re general litcrary 

maiters. 
3. A staff interested in literature ready to give 
accurate information and helpful suggestions. 
Send for Catalogue and Monthly List entitled, 
“ Books of the Month,” post free. 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 











WISIN SVIVAS UPA SPD II IVI ILIA 


LIAM ALIMAMA ODA DAA Pah 





















| THE HUMAN HAIR: 


= Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair," 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System," 
“ Anxmia and the Hair,” &c. 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 
—Medical Record. 


Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book te 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
G17 St. George's Road, Belgrayia, London, S.W.1, 
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[) BaDKs FOR BOWECIRLT 





HE choice of books for children’s Christmas presents 

lies between one Oxford book and another, It is 

the Oxford imprint that matters, as much on a _ book 
for children as on a book for scholars, 


THE OXFORD ANNUALS 


The best annuals for children of all ages. They are ideal 
gift books, 


Herbert Strang’s Annual. 16th Year, From §s. net 

Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Cirls, From 5s. net 

The Oxford Annual for Scouts. Trom 3s. 6d. net 

Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Children, From 5s. net 

The ‘Tiny Folks’ Annual. From 3s. 6d. net 

Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Baby, From 3s. 6d. net 
YVETTE IN VENICE AND By DORITA FAIRLIE BRUCE 


TITANIA’S PALACE DIMSIE AMONG ‘THE: PREFECTS. ‘This book 


should need no recommendation to readers of Miss 


By Sir NEVILE WILKINSON. Bruce’s other delightful stories‘ The Senior 
Yeefant '? 6 s11CT ne reEC To, 29 66 ++ +e ec y 
A handsome volume which tells the story of Pretect, Dimsie Moves Up, Dimsie Moves Up 
r , e.¢ 4 Aas: ” : 1.t 
Yvette’s travels with wonderful charm and humour. Aga. Os. net 
This and u =) ie ~ qec 2 aTroelv ‘on- 4 “ 4 Y ld nie C 
lhis ~ the two earlier stories are largely con THE GIRLS OF ST. BRIDE'S. A story of 
rere; vith > > alac “ CS Yr P ¢ i. ‘ a - i 
built f : re the model Palace that Sir Nevile has school life and adventure on an island, St. Bride, 
ut lor the Fairy Queen. los. Od. net off the West Coast of Scotland. Os. net 
HERBERT STRANG’S NEW BOOK By BRENDA GIRVIN 
HONOUR FIRST. a story of the Fortv-Five. JOAN: A HIGH SCHOOL, GIRL. An exciting 


It is a worthy successor of Mr. Strang’s successful story of an orphan girl who is disowned by her 
books, ‘ Winning His Name” and “‘I'rue as grandfather. One of the most popular school 
Steel.” 6s. net stories ever written. bs. net 


POTTERS HAVEN 


By Vioner Brapsy, illustrated by Gorpon 


By PETER BLUNDELL 


THE JUNGLE TRAIL, a story of Borneo. Browne. A charming book describing a pleasant 

Py , 4 . s011ur it ‘hi “e i ‘ j le 

Mr. Blundell has won a big reputation as a novelist, holiday —_ by a family of children in * little 
and this is his first story for boys. He knows Borneo Cornish village. 3S. net 


thoroughly and the descriptions are exceedingly — . i 
teat : : art THE PEEK-A-BOO GIPSIE 
vivid, while there are several characters who will THE PEEK-A-BOO GIPSIES 
be long remembered. Gs. net Chloe Preston’s most popular book, with story told 
by May Byron. Full of illustrations. 3s. Od. net 


LOCOMOTIVES OF THE WORLD 1 - Cc mEnceqoNs stam 


By the Riv. J. Russet, Howpen, B.D. A new and uniform edition of this ever-popular 
New and revised edition, in which the most author, including “ Three Midshipmen,” and ** From 
up-to-date locomotives are described and_illus- Powder Monkey to Admiral.” Please ask for full 
trated. 6s. net list of titles. 5s. each 


WRITE FOR A CHRISTMAS LIST 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


Sociology 
Mankind at the Crossroads 


By Professor FE. M. EAST, of Harvard University. With maps 

and diayrams. : 8vo, cloth, los. net. 

Is the population of the world increasing at such a rate that its 

production areas will shortly be unable to sustain it, and, if so, what 

Steps must be taken to avert the destruction of civilization by the 

reduction of human life to a uniform level of starvation and 
degradation ? 


Race and National Solidarity 


‘By Professor CHARLES CONANT JOSEY, of Dartmouth 

College. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

A striking contribution to the discussion of the most serious of 

current problems, namely, the future of civilization in the light of 
the present world crisis. 





History 


. . 
History of Assyria 
By Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD. With coloured frontispiece, 
full-paye illustrations and many text illustrations and maps. 
Svo, cloth, bored, 39s. net. 
A complete and colourful account of the rise, supremacy and fail 
of the great Assyriaa Empire, based on an exhaustive examinatioa 
of original sources, 


° . 
Holland under Queen Wilhelmina 
By Professor A. J. BARNOUW. With illustrations and maps. 
Cr. Sve, cloth, 12s. Gd. net. 
The story of the social, political and industrial development of one 
of the most progressive nations of Europe during the last quarter 
ceniury. 


Music and the Drama 


. . 
Playwrights on Playmaking 
AND OTHER STUDIES OF THE STAGE 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Cr. Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
A collection of closely related essays and papers in which the 
author develops the final conclusions he has reached in his efforts to 
spy out the seerets of stagecraft. 


. . 
A History of Music 
By PAUL LANDORMY. ‘Translated by F. H. MARTENS 
from the new and enlarged French edition. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
A book which brings the subject up to the latest possible date and 
which will interest, instruct and charm the amateur as well as the 
professional and the genera! reader possessed of enough culture to 
love au art in which he is necessarily inexpert. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7 Beak Street, London, W.1. 
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CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER 


Politics and Politicians To-day : 
(1) A Platform for Statesmen. By CG. R. 
Srinting Tay.or, 
(2) Egoism. By L. F. Eastersroor. 


Danish Agriculture and the World Depression. 
By the Right Hon. Lorp Brepistor and 
CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 


The Worst Enemy of Socialism. 
By A. D. Gopiey (Public Orator, Oxford). 


India’s First Step. By Sir Campsett, Ruopes. 
Rambles in a Library (concluded). 

By Captain E. C. Cox. 
A Bolt from the Blue. By H. M. Paves, 


Aeschylus and the World War, 1914-18. = 
By Hvuou Macnaautren (Vice-Provost of Eton). 


From My Canadian Diary. 
By the Viscountess Cave. 


By G. Crarke Nvurratt, 
By J. Epwin Hoimstrom., 
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The Mistletoe. 
The Chinese. 


t 


fii 





The Baltic Republics: Some Revelations. poe 
By J. R. Remer. ©: 

Conditions in Spain. By Rosert Szivessy. ez 
Memories of George Odger. By F. W. Sovutrer. = 
Wounded. By Captain R. R. Oaxtry, M.C. z: 
The Simplicity of Christianity. FEI 
By the Rev. Canon B. H. Streeter. == 





3s net 
PUBLISHED BY CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
10 & 12 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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HILAIRE BELLOC’S 
brilliant book 


THE CONTRAST 


in which, after comparing the United States and this 
country in their social life, letters, political ideals, 
ethics, and national aspirations, he declares that 
their ambitions are finally incompatible. 12/6 net, 


PHOTOGRAPHING WILD LIFE 


ACROSS THE WORLD 

With 84 unique photo- | CHERRY KEARTON’S 

graphs. 25/-net. || wonderful nature book 
“Tt is, in fact, a varied story, full of a diversity of thrills.” 


“ Fuil of enchanting photographs.” —Spectator. 
“ow ; het *: 
Wonderful photographic pictures.”’—Greaphic. 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA 


With 59 Illustrations by | ANTHONY HOPE’S 


Howard K. Elcock. 
1S/- net. | famous romance 


vag PhS edition is handsomely produced in cloth gilt, with gilt tep, while the 
tilustrations are well in keeping with the story. An excellent Chri 
gitt tor ahyoune. 


A MISCELLANY 


OF SENSE AND NONSENSE 
With 43 drawings by JEROME K. JEROME’S 


WILL OWEN. 1 
7/6net. | most amusing work 














Times, 














¢ 7 7 . Bde bed « ~ ' ” ’ 
“The Jerome of days bygone a delightful humorist. <A breezy 


book that bubbles mirth.”—-Yorkshire Evening Post. 








J. W. ARROWSMITH (LONDON) LTD. 


| 6 UPPER BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 








Ready Now. 
CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 


ITS THEORY, HISTORY, and PRACTICE | 
A Manual for the Medical, Legal ard a!l learned 


Professions, 


| Dr. Marie Stopes’ great new work. 
| 
} 





Fellow of University College, London ; 
Love,” 


Author of “ Married 


etc., etc. 


| 
| 

| By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Pu.D. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 

i Str WILLIAM BAYLISS, M.A., D.Se.Oxon, F R.S. 


Professor of General Physiology, University College, London. 


| 

| AND INTRODUCTORY NOTES BY 

Sir JAMES BARR, C.B.E., M.D., LL.D., I.R.C.P.Lond. ; 
CHRISTOPHER ROLLESTON, M.A., M.D.Oxon., 
M.R.C.P.Lond., D.P.H.Cantab.; Dr. JANE HAW- 


THORNE, M.B., Ch.B.Glasg., and “** OBSCURUS.” 


: re i| 
The Woman's Leader says: “ Will meet a demand cf || 
|| Which many people are at present fully conscious.’ Hi 
. os . | 

The Lancet says: “ Much of the evidence ccuta‘ned in the 


|| book is quite unobtainable elsewhere.” 


Demy 8vo. 
plates. 


Cloth. pp. xxiv |-416. 
12s. Gd. net. 


With 4 full-page 
Postag: inland Od. 


A book which all teachers and serious studen’s of social 
problems need. 





| LONDON; JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 


_— 


83-91 Creat Titchfield Street, Oxford Strect, W. 1. 
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Hodder and Stoughton 
LORD CURZON 


TALES OF TRAVEL. By the MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.G. 
Illustrated. 28/-net 


“ 4 hook which reve als untiring and exact curiosity, exhales every- ;have gone further than Tord Curzon, and have seen stranger 
wheze the charm of periect courtesy and tells of so much that is | sights, and in greater variety. There are certainly nene who have 
new and strange.’’—Speciator. ‘‘ Packed with good things.’’- shown themselves more freshly responsive to every kind of experi- 
Deily Telegraph. ‘ ‘Tales of Travel’ is a refreshment.’”—Daily|ence, or in fuller enjoyment of the enquiring mind. Several 
Chronicle.“ A singularly brilliant bock,’’-—-Clement Shorter in the | distinct veins of interest permeate this delightful collection of 
Sphere. “‘ This fascinating volume.’’—FEdmund Gesse in the | reminiscences.’’—Observer. ‘‘ ord Curzon’s remarkable gifts of 
Sundey Times. “ His chapter on ‘ The Singing Sands’ is a piece /intellect and expression ate well illustrated in the fascinating 
arch elaborated with the true scientific caution and imagina- | sciies of adventure s and investigatic ns recorded here. . . a remark- 




















of researe 

j —]i. W. Nevinson in the Waeuchestey Guevdian. ‘ The good | able bock.’’-—-Glasgow Herald. ‘* lord Curzo n’s picture sque, keenly 
gs in this record are countless.”’-— Wesiminstey Gazetic. ‘* It mebeticdl, and adinirably w ritten ‘ Tales of Travel,’ tales true and 

has obviously been a labour of love, and a task that many people | picturesque, and perfectiy told. Lllusivaied Lovidon News 





will cunvy him.’’—Alorning Post. ‘‘ There may be travellers who 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


THE LIFE of the RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, 
G.C.B. By J. A. SPENDER. Illustrated. Two Volumes. 42/- net 











‘Mr. Spencer has the secret of handling detail without dullness, ; wishes to understand the situation, and to appreciate the con- 
and his vigorous, lucid, and well-proportioned narrative is a hand- | flic — points of view, his narrative will be invaluable.’’—Right 
some imonument to his friend and leader.""—The Ties. ‘ In| Hon. A. HW. Asquith, M.P., in the Sunday Tides. ‘' Mr. Spender 
writing the his vy of his life and times. Mr. Spe uder makes a] is to Re ‘congratulated on having produced a political biography of 
notable addition t to 6 the limited number of great Britis! 1 biographics.’ | amore than ordinary interest. He is frank and outspoken; and his 

Sir Henry Iaicy in the Daily Telegra ph ‘Mr. Spender has] story is arresting because he has allowed the character and per- 
produced a political biography of ¢ stracrdis lary present interest I of his subject to dominate the intricate course of political 
and of permanent historic value. . . . I have not fonnd a dull page Evening Siandard. ‘‘ Mr. James Spender's bio: raphy 
in the whole narrative.’’-- The Right in. C. F. G. Masterman in | of ‘ C.-B.” is a masterly piece of work. ‘Lo the political student 
the IWestminsicy Gazette. ‘* The whole story is told in great detaii}| and to the historian these full, rich, authéntic volumes are indis- 
by Mr. Spender, and, as I have said before, with admirable balance | pensabie.’’—Tyuth. 





of judgment and impartiality of temper. To the historian who 


LORD BALFOUR 


THEISM AND THOUGHT: A Stady in Familiar Beliefs. The Gifford Lectures. 
By ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, EARL OF BALFOUR, K.G., O.M. 15/- net 


ticism, Dificrences 





This important new volume continucs and completes the line cf Philosophy ind Memory—lI's and T] 








! 
thought contained in Tord Balfour's first course ot Gifford Lectures. | and Agreements—Collecting the Threads-—Epilo; Appendix : 
ntents : Prologue, 1914-1023-—The Argumentum ad Hominem, | Probability, Caleulabie and Intuitive-—Combined Index to Theisn 
Vhiicsophy, and Science-—Methodclogical Doubt—Our Familiar | and Humanism ”’ and “ Theism and Shou ght.’’ 
Creed-—The lLixternal Werld of Science and of Common Sense 





LORD ERNEST HAMILTON 
OLD DAYS AND NEW. By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. Author of ‘Forty Years 
On.”’ With Portrait. 7 net 


kes a vivid 


As a book fer a quiet hour by the fireside these reminiscences ; observed the pageant of life with merry eres. . Excellent 
nd refiections whieh Lord Ernest Hamilton has put together} raconteur he prove s himself on nearly every page, il a shrewd 
should be in much request. There is considerable skill, as one | observer.’’-—D¢ Telesrabh. Many readers ail “enjoy lord 

ight expect from su h an author, in the telling of the tale that | Ernest Hamilton's new book of retrospect. Daly Neu ‘In 





volume of memoirs, lord Ernest 





and makes so many agrceable digressions ;|this his second 
it there is no pretentiousness, no labouring after style and effect. | and. extraordinarily acute contrast between the aristocr: 
scnsation of listening to the talk of a com-|hurndred years ago and the aristoeracy of to-day. ... A book 
s. P. B. Mats in the Daily Grephic. \ 


rambles along so easily 





the reader has the s 








municative companion who has led a iairly even ful life and who | brimful of good ancedote 
kas alwavs been socially ‘in the movement.’ . . Altogether this | most entcrtaining contribution to social history and social life. 
is a thoroughly amusing book, and a model to the writers of |... ‘Old Days and New’ tells us some delightful stories. - 
memoirs and reminiscences, not only in what tells, but in what | Public Opinion. ‘“ The contents of the book are as fresh and 
t refrains from telling.”’— Morning Posi. ‘ Lord Ernest has |charming as their treatment. Liverpool Post 








RICHARD KING 
FOLDED HANDS:  Stadies of Ordinary Women. By RICHARD KING. 6/- net 


Mr. Richard King has won his way to the hearts of thousands of; King has won an assured place as an essayist of genius. He is 
readers by this cift of intimate : eben ‘tic converse on all sorts|a rare companion, one can read him in almost any mood.’’— 
of si rbjects that crop up in the n ain roads or the by-pa iths of life. | Liverpool Courier. 

He is ove of the masters of the causcrie. The Tisnes. ‘‘ Richard 





eg 


ROBERT BURNS 
SONGS & BALLADS of ROBERT BURNS. With Plates in Colour by NORA 
ENGLAND. 20/- net 


icact and exquisite coloming of Miss Nora England's worship pers the world over will weleome this charming book, 
< 








The Tate d 
work form an accon:paniment as harmonious as any music to the | which will be wuiform in style with the volumes of collected verse 
perennial beauty of the shoiter poems of Robert Burns. His]of Rudyard Kipling and of Francis Thompson already published. 








| GIOVANNI PAPINI 
| THE STORY OF GHRIST ° SIOVANN: PAPiNE Is Xow In ITs 4 Q1H EDITION 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD. WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
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Oxford Books 


y 
THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 
By E. K. CHAMBERS 
This long expected sequel to ‘‘ The Medieval Stage "’ Is to 
be published in December, Of the latter book Mr. E. Gordon 
Craig said :—‘‘ Mr. FE. K. Chambers, whose first chapter in 
his second volume of ‘ The Medieval Stage’ never fails to 
thrill me, barest listory though it be, tells us clearly what this 
solemn, gay Drama-—stage aud scene—was like. Since 1903 
when his book first appeared in England, I have owed him a 
debt of gratitude which I repay by turning continually, at 
least three or four times a year, to his book and reading it. 
It is the finest English work ou this theme that exists to-day.” 
4 Vols. £3 103. net. 
3y GORDON CRAIG 
The latest volume of our most imaginative writer on the 


theatre. This maguidcent book contains twenty-four hitherto 
unpubiished etchings, reproduced iu collotype. 253. met. 


ORIGINS OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH ART 
By JOSEPH STRZYGOWSKI 


New aud important researches embodied in a handsome 
quarto volume, {2 1t0c#. 


SCANDINAVIAN ART 
By CARI, LAURIN. EMIL HANNOVER 
& JENS THUS 
The first comprehensive treatment of its subject, this finely 
iMustrated book is Vol. 5 of the monographs of the Americana 
Scandinavian Poundation. 35s. met. 


re rosy. ad , , 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 

The text based on a collation of the early editions by R. W. 
Chapman, with notes and illustrations from contemporary 
sources. Five volumes printed and bound in the style of the 
Regency. Large paper edition with illustrations in colour 
os hali tone. L,imited to i,o00 scts of which 950 are for sale, 

"rice £5 53. each. 


SOME AUTHORS 
By Sim WALTER RALEICII 


A collection of literary essays (1896-1916) of which The 
Times said, “‘ This is Raleigh’s best book.” 15s. net. 


THE CONTINUITY OF LETTERS 
By JOHN BAILEY 


A volume of lectures and longer essays on literature by the 
author of * Poets and Poetry.” 12s. od. net. 


THE ART OF POETRY 
By W. P. KER 
Seven lectures on ** The Art of Poetry,”’ Shellev, Pope, 
Arnold, and other subjects by the lute proiessor of Poctry at 
Oxford. 6s. uct. 


NIGHTMARE ABBLY 
By THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 
This addition to the Oxford Miscellany of Prose and Poetry 
is a repiint, page for page, of the edition of 18:8. AN the 
important changes made in 1837 ure recorded, with a few 
notes in cxplauation of the allusions. 3s. 6d. met. 


THE ENGLISH SECRET 
By BASIL DE SELINCOURT 


Tissavs collected from The Times Literary Supplement, 
tos. Od. uct. 


THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 
and the Founder of the Embire 
By T. RICK HOLMES 
In these three volumes the author has endeavoured to do 


for the revolutionary period of Roman history what he had 
done betore for Britain aud Gaul. £3 3s. met. 


THE LEGACY OF ROME 
Edited by CYRIL BAILEY 
Essays by the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, the Daitor, J. W. 


MacKai Henry Bradley, Lirnest Barker, Chaiics ‘Singer, 
W. &. Heitlaud and others. 63. 6d. uct. 





THE PAGEANT OF GREECE 
Edited by R. W. LIVINCSTONE 
Intended for those who know no Greek, this book comsist4 
of selections from the greatest Creek wrilers with skeiches 
of their lives. 6s. 6d. uet. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM 
By M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


A comprehensive study of the subject by the distlagulshed 
Critic and translater. 6s. Od. net. 


OXFORD MUSICAL ESSAYS 


A new series of monographs on musical subjects printe! 
fn an attractive design. 33. 6d. met cach. ‘dhe two first 
volumes are :— 


1. MODERN UNACCOMPANIED SONG 


By Hegsert Beproro 
2. THE BEL CANTO 
By Herman Kien 


BUTTERFLY LORE 
By H. ELTRINGHAM 
A scientific account of the butterfly throughout its tif history 


set forth for those umaccustomed to the language Of scicuce, 
4s. 6d. net. 


MAKERS OF SCIENCE 
By IVOR B. HART 


“Science making history and history making science 
A book which surrounds the laws and facts of science with 
the romance of their discovery. As a library or text bo 
it will appeal to students of literature and the classics as weil 
as to students of scicuce. 65. uct, 








KARL MARX. His Labour 
Theory of Value 
By H. W. B. JOSEPH 


Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 45, GJ. net, 


CITIZENSHIP 
By Sm W. H. HADOW 
An exhaustive siudy of civics by the we 
tionist who is now Vice-Chancellor of Sief 
12s. Od. net. 





U-known educa 
d Uuiversity, 


RELIGION SINCE THE 
REFORMATION 
By LEIGHTON PULLAN 


The Bampton Lectures for tg922. A frank examination 
of Religion izom i521 to the present day. 125, Od. net. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF ST. 


By WILFRID H. ISAACS 


A Study in Translations and av Interpretation, C!, 
oct. Paper, 63. net. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Humphrey Milford 


Amen Corner, E.C. 4 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
BOOKS FOR XMAS 





As Others See Us 


By A Woman of Xo Imp ttance. Morning Post 
at.” Daily Mirror: “ Piquant stories.” 


The Hambled don | Cricket Chronicle 


: “4 book worth looking 
Illustrated. 15s. net 






Ry F. 8. Ashley Cooper. Wi a Foreword by Tl. V. Lucas. Evening 
Standaté: *' More exciting nan twenty best se 2 

lliustrated. ros. 6d. net 
Every body's Book on Collecting 


2 Dr. eT eC. Willamson, Daily Graphic: “A delightful, discursive 
Illustrated. 125. 6d, net 


Pig- siengeie. 3 or Hog-Hunting 


A comprehensive 
Illustrated. 15s. met 


By Sir Rober en-Powell, Bt 
dcesempti i * € par 


From Workshop to War Cabinet 


* Brimful of good 
7s. Od. net 


Sporting Life: 


B th eRt n. George N. Barnes. Pail Mali Gasetie: 


Br idge for Beginners 
By Tena f 


yw Bulletin: “A very valuable hook 
lijustrated. 3s. 64. uct 


” 
the Referee. Giasg 


The hie Behind Bars 


ssgow Herald: ‘* No lover of animal life 


y Ryley c ooper. 
I 7s. 6d. net 


should miss this boc 








LATEST NOVEL SUCCESSES 








** Truth ” says : 
‘When vou ¢ ake up one of Herhert Jenkins’ Green Label Novels you 


may be prett { finding a good story. 
Smith, v C., Gentleman Rider 
By Edgar Jepson, author of “ The Whiskered Footman” 7s. 6d. net 


Who Killed Lord Henry Roillestone ? 


By ] Jokn Daye. 7s. 6d. uct 


Leave it to Psmith 


A new novel by P. G. Wodehouse. 9s. 6d. net 


The W esterner. 


iy Luke A author of Blue Pete. 7s. 6d. net 
Records of Reggie 

By A. A.’ mson. <A new discover 9s. 6d. net 
Watchman, What of the Dawn ? 

Dy Munro Faure. 7s. 6d. net 
The Battle of London 

By Hugh Addison. 7s. 6d. net 
The Heir of the Malik 

By chael John. Daily Mail: ‘It is a notable book.” 9s. 6d. net 
April’ s Sewing 

By Rosemary Rees. 7s. 6d. net 
The Mysterious Chinaman 

By J. S. Pletcher, author of The Charing Cross Mystery. 7s. 6d. net 
The Garden of Delight 

By W. Riley, the author of Windyridge. 9s. 6d. net 


The Orange Divan 


thor of Tre Man with the Clubfoot. 7s. 6d. net 


By Valentine Williams, 

Witchery °” in Moor 

Ry Cou 1y iTa yes. #s. Gd. net 
Susan in Charge 


By J. E. Buckrose, author of 4n Ordinary Couple. vs. 6d. net 


Helen of London 


By John Goodwin, the author of Without Mercy, 9s. 6d. net 
The Man Who Wasn’t 
By George Goodchild, 7s. 6d. uct 
The A vileie of Trixie 
By Wiliam Caine i. net 





HERGERT JENKINS LTD. YORK ST. S.W.1 

















Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S 
LIST 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. BASED ON 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Vol. Ill. By Sir JULIAN S. CORBETT. | 


With 7 Plans and Diagrams. 8vo. 21s. net. 
46 Maps in a separate @ase. Svo. 21s. net. 

“Sir J. Corbett’s matchless skill in evolving a plain and ordered 
narrative from a mass of confused data has never been seen to 
better advantage than in this story of Jutland. No writer did 
more to inculcate sound doctrines of sea power on the present 
generation.”—Naval aid Military Record 

“The story is one of absorbing interest, worthy of the author, 
that great naval historian, the late Sir Julian Corbett. In fully 
and tearlessly presenting to the world the facts of what really 
happened in the greatest nay al battle of the late war he has 
pertormed a national service. "Morning Post. 








| New Edition of Mr. Hawtrey’s book on the Currency Question. 


| CURRENCY AND CREDIT 


By R. G. HAWTREY, Author of “ Monetary Reconstruc+ 
tion.” Second Edition. Svo. 15s. net. 
* We cordially recommend it to all banki ng and economic students.” 


Scottish Bankcrs’ Maaaszine. 


GAME BIRDS AND WILD-FOWL OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.S. With 30 Plates in Colours showing 58 Species. 
In one volume. ‘Imperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 








| FRANCO-GERMAN RELATIONS, 1871-1914 


By G. P. GOOCH, Litt.D., 
French Revolution,” etc. Svo. 


THE REVOLUTION IN IRELAND, 1906-1923 
3y WALTER ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., Lecky Professor 
ot Modern History in the University of Dublin. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF EDWARD IV. 
By CORA L. SCOFIELD, Ph.D. 


Two volumes. 8vo. 52s. 6d. net. 
ss 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON HISTORICAL SERIES. No. 2. 
FEDERAL AND UNIFIED CONSTITUTIONS 


A Collection of Constitutional Documents for the Use of 
Students. 

Edited with a. Historical Introduction by 
ARTHUR PE Re IVAL NEW TON, M.A., 
Crown 8yo. 15s. net. 


THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL ON MAN 
By Professor ERNEST H. STARLING, C.M.G., 
F.R.S. With contributions by Robert Hutchison, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Sir Frederick W. Mott, K.B.E., M.D., F.R.S., and 
Raymond Pearl, Ph.D. With Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


DRINK IN 1914-22. A LESSON IN CONTROL 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P. 
With Diagrams. 8ve. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Dr. Shadwell has achieved a result not less remarkable than squaring 
the circle, for he has written a readable book upon temperance.” 
--Lord D’Abernon in The 7imes 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 
By the Rey. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J 
With Illustrations. Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Author of “Germany and the 
2s. 6d. net. 











D.Litt, FSA, 














NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. WITH A NEW 
PREFACE. 
IMPRESSIONS THAT REMAINED: Memoirs 
By ETHEL SMYTH, D.B.E., Mus.Doc. 


Two volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. net each. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 





MISS WATTS. ss 
By ERNEST OLDMEADOW. 7s. 6d. net. : 
“There is any amount of quict humour, not unmixed with pathos, id 

this tale.”"—T rath. 

A DARTMOOR GALAHAD. 
By BEATRICE CHASE t. 

‘A charm: ng story, a. bea atifu al pen P ictur 
devotion of decp beauty. i font 


eee Green & Co. 39 Pianmen Row, Londen, E.C. 4. 


63. net 


e of Dartmoor, and a book of 
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The 
Cambridge 


Gg. ON THE MORNING OF 
CHRIST'S NATIVITY. 


Milton’s hymn with six hitherto unpublished draw- 
ings by WitttaM Braxe. Edited by Geoffrey L. 
Keynes, F.R.C.S. Demy 4to. Ready December 11. 

This new edition of Milton’s hymn is notable on account of 
the illustrations by Blake, which, together with his portrait 
of Milton, are reproduced for the first time. The ordinary 
edition is bound in quarter cloth, with sides of gold and black 
Italian paper. 12s 6d net. A limited edition of 159 copies 
has been printed on hand-made paper and bound in quarter 
vellum, 31s 6d net. 


q, DONNE’S DEVOTIONS. 


Devotions upon Emergent Occasions. By JOHN 
DONNE. Edited by Jonn Sparrow, with a 
Bibliographical Note by Geoffrey L. Keynes s, F.R.CS. 
IKeap 4to. 12s 61 net. Ready December 11. 

The Devotions present a more vivid and intimate picture 
of Donne than anything else written Ly himself or others, 

and form the only short volume which gives evidence of his 
pow ers as a writer of prose. Within twenty years of its first 
publication in 1624 the book went through five editions, but 
tor the next two hundred years it was practically forgotten, 
end it is now difficult to ebtain any copy of the book. ‘The 
present edition retains the original spelling and Donne's 
peculiar use of capitals and italics. 


g, THE MIRACLES OF KING 
HENRY VI. 


Being an Account and Translation of Twenty-three 
Miracles taken from the Manuscript in the British 
Museum (Royal 13 c. viii), with Introductions by 
Farner Ronatp Knox and Suane Lesiiz. Demy 8vo. 
2s 6d net. Ready immediately. 


By Sir THOMAS G. JACKSON, Bart. R.A. 
With 13 illustrations. Pott 4to. 10s 6d net. Ready 
immediately. 

Sir Thomas Jackson’s book consists of reminiscences of 
holidays spent in such places as Dauphiné, the Italian Lakes, 
the Adriatic Coasts, and Constantinople, and is illustrated by 
his own sketches of views and architecture. 


@. THE HELLENISTIC AGE. 


Aspects of Hellenistic civilisation treated by J. B. 
BURY, Litt.D. F.B.A., E. A. BARBER, N.A., 
EDWYN BEVAN, D.Litt., LL.D., and W. W. 
TARN, M.A. Crown 8yo. 6s net. Ready 
immediately. 

The essays here collected were, with the exception of 
ofessor Bury’s, delivered as informal lectures during the 
Lent Term, 1923, at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
their charm and freshness suggested the desirability of pre- 
servation in permanent shape. The value of an additional 
essay by Professor Bury requires no comment.—From the 
Preface by Sic Geoffrey Butler, Curator of the Lewis 
Collection. 


€, THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE REGION. 


A topographical study of the Bronze, Early Tron, 
Roman, and Anglo-Saxon Ages, with an introductory 
note on the Neolithic Age. By CYRIL FOX, M.A. 
Royal 8vo. With 38 plates, a text-figure, and maps. 
3ls 6d. net. 

The object of the work is to provide a basis—which at 
present does not exist—for future detailed study, period by 
period, of the archwological remains of the district and of 
the many problems connected with them. 


. CLERK MAXWELL’S ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC THEORY. 


The Rede Lecture for 1923. By H. A. LORENTZ. 
Crown Syo. Is 6d net. 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4; 





University 
Press 


Gg. CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY. 


Volume IV. The Eastern Roman Empire (717- 
1453). Planned by J. B. BURY, M.A., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern Ilistory. Edited by H. M. 
GWATKIN, M.A., J. P. WHITNEY, D.D., a 3 
TANNER, Litt.D., and C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, 
M.A. With 11 mezps in a portfolio. Royal vo. 
50s net. Ready December 11. 


“A monument -* international scholarship.”—The Saturda: 
Review on Vol Il 


(, THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL 
JOURNAL. 


W. V. TEMPERLEY, 4.A., O.B.E., Henorary 
Editer. No 1. 6s net. 

The aim of The Caimridge Historical Journal is primarily 
to display the scope and activities of the Cambridge His 
torical School and, in general, to describe the character of 
the research work now being done in the University. A 
prospectus giving full particulars will be sent on applicatic 


q@, ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY. 
READINGS IN CONTEMPORARY LITERA- 
TURE FROM PRE-ROMAN DAYS to 1827. 
By R. B. MORGAN, M.Litt. With 69 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 16s net. The five volumes of this work 
have been combined into one. 


“ The contents, both pictorial and literary, are delight{fu 
varied.”"—The Nation and the Atheneum, 


@,. THE HOPE VASES. 


A Catalogue and a Discussion of The Hope Col- 
lection of Greek Vases, with an introduction on the 
History of the Collection and on Late Attic and 
South Italian Vases. By E. M. W. TILLYARD. 
With 43 plates. Demy 4to. &4s net. (The edition 
is limited to 250 numbered copies.) 


@. STUDIES IN THE GENESIS OF 
ROMANTIC THEORY IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


by J. G. ROBERTSON, Demy 8yo. 125 64 net. 

The object of the present volume is, briefly, to show that 
the Italy which led the critical theory of Eurcfe in the 
teenth century played again a pioneer role at the beginning 
of the cighteenth; and that the conception of the ‘ creatiy= 
imagination,’ with the help of which Europe emancipate 
herself from the pioneers of pseudo-classicism, was virtually 
born in Italy, to grow to full maturity in England and 
Germany. 


qd. LIFE. 


A Book for Students of Elementary Biology. By 
Sir ARTHUR FE. SHIPLEY, G.B.E, ERS 
Crown 8yo. 63 net. Ready immediately. 

“What I have tried to do in this book is to emphas the 
unity of life, whether it be plant-life or ani imal life, ond the 
inter-relation of living organisms one with another and wi 
their surroundings I venture to hope that this book wi 
be not without interes! to the public that is net preparing for 
examinations.”—From the Preface. 


¢, CANNED FOODS IN RELATION 
TO HEALTH. 


(Milroy Lectures, 1923.) 3y SO WILLIAM OG. 
SAVAGE, B.Sc, M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H. With 
6 text-figures, 19 tables, and 1 chart. Demy 8yo 
8s. 6d net. 

“In view of their importance it is rather surprising that 
the matter has not received more general and de: “a 1 study 
from the Public Health point of view. In this book | have 
attempted to give a comprehensive review of the whx re SUD 
ject ot canned foods in their relationship to Public Hea : 

from the Preface. 











C. F. Clay, Manager 





No, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, Saturday, December 8th, 1923, 
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